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erceptiol The authors discuss the met 


I 
producing these sounds, their general propertic 
{ 


ffect when i sage cage and their biologic -al 
[hey point out the neuromuscular phenome 
vhich these oicdtueaniia give rise, especia 
following when the experimenter plunges 


into a vibrating bath, he experiences, besid 
ternal warmth, a painful 


impression of in 
vivid at the level of tl 


which is particular 


the finger nail. <A short bibliography is 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne 
731. Bordier, H. Les effets chatoyants de la moire 


sont les résultats d’une imperfection de notre acuité 
visuelle. Che glistening 
the results of an imperfection in 


eftiects ol watered sil} 
our visual a 


Paris méd., 1934, 24, 535-536.— Moire is a term ¢ 
to a material with changing and wavy ret 
[his moire appearance is due to an imperfect 


our visual acuity which prevents us from set 
distinctly the apex of the 
les in the = designs produc es | 


of diffusion on the retinz M. H. Piéron (Sorb 

732. Bray, C. W., Wever, E. G., & Horton, G. P. 
The problem of localization in the ‘cochlea. 

Bull., 1935, 32, 724.—Abstract.—J. F. 1 
North ¢ “arolina) 

733. Buddenbrock, W. v. Die Physiologie des 
Facettenaugen. rhe phy siology of compound { 
Biol. Rev., 1935, 10, 283-317.—The mode of actiot 
the compound eye is briefly reviewed. After bri 
dealing with the single ommatidium as a physiolog! 
unit, the remainder of the paper is concerned wit 


angles because ¢ 


of these ang 
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is 
elopment of the compound 
higher typ various 
80 references on visual 


Summary in 


Some 

pods are cited. 
d d i ( lark 

Bujas, Z. Le temps de réaction aux excita- 

s électriques des recepteurs gustatifs. (Reaction 

of the gustatory re 

Par 1935, 119, 716-718 

a source ol 


up il ( seded 


reducer, and non-polarizable 
water and held 


agal 


hloride dipped in 


means ol agar 


d’Arsonval chron 
with the 
pel ol athode lr} 
yperbol Ww 1éron Phe 
\ I 


closing of 


1e 


tion tin 
like th 


ganic acids 


Bujas, Z. Le rapport entre les quantités 
naires et le temps d’action pour les excitations 
atives. [he relation between liminal quantities 
time of gustatory stimuli C. R. Soe 

119, 835-837. rhe author re 
is studies of this problem utilizing 

method of recording the duration of 

his method made it possible to mark 

vassage of the bubble which 

pid solution from the water without 

verse the liquid. The stimula- 

ith Piéron’s apparatus, and time 

lamella vibrating 15 times per 

of summation and the lower 

ired are comparable to those previously 

he liminal quantity increases according 

hyperbolic law, which has already proved 

visual, auditory and thermal sensations. 
n (Sorbonne 

Cason, H. An attempt to modify the physio- 
ical influence of one sensory process on another. 

1935, 32, 731.—Abstract.—J. F. 
North Carolina 

Chapman, D. W. A study of simultaneous 
eptual articulations. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 

stract J. F. Dashiell North Carolina) 

Ce ilin, R. Legons sur les récepteurs de la 

Lectures on the sensory receptors. ) 

Pp. 284. 20 fr.—The 

ins 23 lectures given to the students of 

of Medicine at Nancy he first two 

with sensitivity in general. Eight lectures 

receptors for general sensitivity, both 

The remaining lectures concern 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne 

Connae, J. P., & Ganoung, R. E. An experi- 

Bmental determination of visual thresholds at low 

Gralues of illumination. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1935, 25, 

study of the mutual relations between 


19035 


vater 


as, 1935 


1 deep. 
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it 


rroken circl 

of 8 trials 1 

time 

permit determinatiot 

binocul 

stant contrast, cur\ 

ground luminosit it li 

lumen per square foot low 2 lumen, 
straight lin rmediate p« 

where both “u 

not straight line ur\ r fov Vision or 

red light indica 

that cone ¢ 

luminosity throughot 1 range in\ 

eal vision, 


tions wert 


rtion 


] 
alsSO 


rods al 


estigated 
vas se] arately deter 


lower co! tra 


paralov vhere acuit' 
mined, curves wer ri it lines for 
ne also for higher contrasts at greater 
idigating that rods 
hile ¢ ited at the hig 
yr rod vision is found to be less than that for 
vision. At the lov luminosities, the data 
very well with those of Kénig for a totally color-blind 
observer MU. R. St Massachusetts Eye & Ear 
Infirmary 

740. Copeland, H. A. 
in color blindness. J. appl. Psychol 
492. Che Ishihara test for color blindness vields the 
following percentages olf defect for occupa- 
tional groups tested at the Cincinnati employment 
center: union painters 3.88, non-union painters 8.03, 
total painters 6.7, lr 


luminosities, 


alone were active in the low rang 


ones domin: her levels The slope 
cone 


agree 


Occupational differences 
1935, 19, 490 


Various 


eurs 


and chaufl 
general 


truck drivers 6.7, 
6.0. <A table is presented 
> ] 
populations and on salesmen by 


R. S. Schult ical Corporation) 


741. Culler, E. 
Bull., 1935, 32, 722 
(Nosh ¢ ‘arolina 

742. Durup, G. Recherches comparatives sur les 
qualités de la lumiére blanche et du jaune ‘‘Yvel”’ 
dans l’emploi des projecteurs. (A comparative study 
of white and yellow light in headlights.) TJyravati 
hum., 1935, 3, 257-282 rhe experiment was 
arranged so that one headlight illuminated the test 
object and another was focussed toward the subject 
to produce glare. The intensities were under control 
and lenses varied to produce white or yellow light. 
Acuity was slightly greater with the yellow light, 
although negligibly so with some subjects. Che 
average difference was 3%. Yellow produced more 
glare when focussed directly on the eye, but the white 
produced slightly more glare when in the periphery. 
With both test objects and glare of the same 
white was slightly superior for direct vision and yellow 
when the glare was peripheral.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State) 

743. Fry, G. A., & Robertson, V. M. The physio- 
logical basis of the periodic merging of area into 
background. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 644-655 
“The theory has been proposed that the essential 


showing figures on 
other investigators 


Psvchologi 


) y 


Mapping the cochlea. Psychol. 
723.—Abstract.—J. F. Da 


Nveu 


color, 
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eriodic merging of a visually appre- 
area into its background is the building up 
down of the at the retinal 
subserves border-contrast, rather 
relief 


condition for the | 
hended 


! breaking 


ine process 
whi h 
the fatigue of the photoreceptors and the 
by eve The prool ol this 

been based upon two facts 1) The 
of by varying 
such blurredness at the 
borders 


ypses 


fatigue movements 
is affected 
as the 
certain 


an irea 


factors 
») I 


nder conditions 


flerent parts of the field build up and break down 


be attributed to a 
involves the interaction of 
D. E. Joh Skidmore ) 

Influence of the magrete 


Amer 


nately The effect can only 


which the 


ol rivalry 


»-cortical paths.’ annsen 


Gardner, W. A. 
on the consciousness of time. 
1935, 47, 698-701 125 patients from Pa 
ind Medical Clinics of Presbyterian Hospital 

to the time interval which 
between two a bell (actual duration, 
hey asked to ring the bell 
twice interval of 60 Che 
were classified into 6 groups on the basis of 
cal condition and the judg 
time-interval were computed. It was 
in either the 
estimation ol 


744 
gland 


oid 
required estimate 
rings ol 
were then 


s with an sec 


\ 
\¢ 


ments 
found 
or 


average 


active 
and 


was no correlation 
issive tests between the 
pu or basal metabolism, or with the « 
rgery D. £ Skidmore 
745. Geblewicz, E. La relation du temps d’action 
liminaire avec l’intensité, pour les stimulations 
thermiques. (The relation of the time of liminal 
iction to intensity with thermal stimuli.) C. R. Soc. 
Pa 1935, 118, 748-750.—The 
yed consisted of an electric radiator 
irabolic mirror, a sectored disk rotated 
the radiator and having an opening which varied 
zero to 180°, an ammeter, and a rheostat for 
1intaining a constant intensity. Thermal cutane 
stimulation has a nmation limit, ‘utilizable 
particularly long with man. \s in light 
ilation, there is a parabolic law of the relation 
een liminal quantities and the duration of 
nulation M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne 
746. Graham, C. H., & Margaria, R. Area and 
the intensity- -time relation in the peripheral retina. 
Phys 1935, 113, 299-305.—When the 
retinal area was suff reduced the energy curve 
for threshold response was shown to be similar 
tl »btained with a single cell of the eve of Limulu 
Che failure of the relationship with large areas 
ributed to “incomplete spatial summation,” i.e 
he fact that the threshold is essentially determined 
ntral group while there is little contribution 
energy expended on peripheral fibers 
hes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute) 

Hartson, L. D. Relationship between ap- 
parent movements and actual movements. /Psyclo 
32, 739-740.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashie 

No rth ‘arolina 
748 Becht S., Haig, C., & Wald, G. The dark 
adaptation of retinal fields of different size and 


ere 
time 


* rate, ttects 
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location. J. gen. Physiol., 1935, 19, 321-339 
increase of sensitivity of the eye during dark adap; 
tion proceeds in two steps. The first is rapid 

in duration, and small in extent. The second j 
prolonged, and large. In the case of centrally lo 
fields the two stages of adaptation change diff 
with area. Asa result of the study of these cl 

it suggested that the behavior in dark ac 
of centrally located fields of different size i 
determined by the fact that the retina gr 
changes in sensitivity from center to peripher 
therefore the larger the field the farther it 
into peripheral regions of permanently great 
bility. —M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


749. Heiser, F. The effects of tattooing anj 
of increased blood supply upon the distribution 
cutaneous warmth spots. Psychol. Bull., 1935 
710.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Car 

Hoagland, H. Adaptation of cutaneous tac. 
tile receptors. III. J. gen. Phy 1935, 19, 
229.—The author presents further exp 
evidence that sensory adaptation of tactile r 
in frog's skin is due to a neurohumor releasi 
the non-nervous cells of the skin when t 
pressed upon. The spread of adaptation 
by the failure of a region (B) adjacent to the 
lated region (A) to respond after complete adapt 
of (A), is probably the result of the vibrator 
ment of the skin caused by the intern 
stimulation. Adaptation is not produced 
trically initiated antidromic impulses backfir 
the axon branche [he time curves for r 
from adaptation are inconsistent with any 
properties of isolated nerve.—M. A. Rubin (( 

751. Hoffeditz, E. L., & Guilford, J. P. The 
factors present in the fluctuations of fifteen ambigu- 
ous phenomena. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 726-727 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina 
Howells, T. H. A study of ability to recognize 
Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 726.—Abstr 


Dashiell (North Carolina). 


Kelly, E.L. The effect of previous epee 
and oaendlion on the perception of apparent move- 
ment. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 569-570 \bsts 

J. F. Dashiell (North ¢ “arolina ). 


754. MacAdam, D.L. The theory of the maximun 
visual efficiency of colored materials. / 
1935, 25, 249-252.—The term ‘“‘visua 
ciency”’ is used here to represent interchangea 
concepts of visual transmission factors of filters 
of visual reflection factors of reflecting 
Fluorescent substances are excluded from consider 
A material exhibits hue because visible radi 


omp 


iS 


32 


10 
tVL., 


asftl 


iittent 


752. 
faces. 
J. F. 


Amer.. 


tion 
in some wave-length bands is more or less « 

[his partial absorption of incident 
for the appearance of hue, obviou 
creases the visual efficiency below the unit eff 
characteristic of a non-absorbing, hueless 
material. Of all the conceivable spectropho 
curves of material exhibiting a given chromati 
when illuminated with light of a specified qual 


absorbed. 
necessary 
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ist be at least one which yields a maximum 
for the visual efficiency. This paper describes 
neral type of spectrophotometric curve which 
wn to have this unique property. A new proof 
validity and uniqueness of this type of curve is 
1 [This proof takes advantage of the sim- 
ns made available by the adoption of the 
1931 coordinate system for colorimetry. 
VacAdam. 
55. Max, L. W. The effect of continuous auditory 
timulation on the residual hearing of deaf-mutes. 
1935. 32, 568.—Abstract.—J. F. 
‘arolina) 


tec 


Bull., 
North (¢ 


756. Meerloo, A. M. Uber Entwicklung und 

Stérung des Zeitsinns. (Development and disturb- 

f the time sense.) ys Veurol. Psychiat., 

153, 231-241 [he writer considers the time 

developing continuously through four suc- 

tages: (1) the primitive time sense, which 

cates a point in the time line; (2) the time 

hich parts from the time line; 

which arranges events in 
ng the time line; and (4) the dynamic 

ng of duration and continuity. Some 
drawn from pathological findings, 

and consideration given to 
il substrata. C. W. Fox Rochester). 


Monnier, M. De la pupille considérée 
révélateur des corrélations fonctionnelles 
systéme animal et le systéme végétatif. 
pupil considered as an indicator of the func- 
relation between the animal and the vegeta- 

Rei 1935, 42, 671-683.—The 
ry apparatus submitted to the 
of a number of somatic and psychological 

[he phenomena could be, on the one hand, 
ipillary movements and effects which the 

rmed miosis) or, on the other hand, static 

termed myoma) The miotic 
novements were found whenever a protec- 
on took place in the organism, while states 
ent constriction (myoma) were found when- 
rganism performed a restitutive action for 
elaboration, conservation, renewal 
digestion, e M. Piéron 
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58. Newhall, S. M. The measurement of aftery- 
images. P Bull., 1935, 32, 741-742.—Abstract. 
l (Nerth Carolina). 


Nickerson, D. Disk colorimetry; including a 
§ comparison of methods for computing tristimulus 
. values for certain disks. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1935, 
157.—This report provides a certain amount 
ition necessary for careful work with the 
hod of colorimetry. Color temperatures are 
lamp and filter combinations of available 
nts. Tristimulus specifications are given: 
Munsell papers under I.C.I. standard 
for certain glossy papers under diffuse 
directional illumination; for colors made in 
nsell laboratory to match other colors when 
necessary to use different pigments; for several 
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methods of computation, by summation for 5 and 10 
mu intervals, and 10 and 30 selected ordinates; 
for curves differing slightly from each other; and for 
color differences significant in cotton grading. These 
last-mentioned figures given as a basis for the 
comparison of the significance of all of the other 
differences.—D. Nickerson. 

760. Oberlin, K. W. Kinesthetic sensitivity with 
wide variation of the stimulus values. Psychol. Bu 
1935, 32, 713-714.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina) 

761. Ochapovsky, S. Genesis of the refraction of 
the human eye. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1935, 14, 
412-420.—Disagreeing with the that myopia 
is frequently a consequence of excessive close work, 
the author discusses the ontogenetic, phylogenetic, 
and sociogenetic factors involved The normal 
hyperopia of infancy tends to approach emmetropia 
and may pass into myopia with growth. The adult 
refraction determined primarily by heredity. 
Myopia, which would incapacitate man in primitive 
societies and would there tend to be ectively 
eliminated, would become even advantageous with 
the development of more holarly sedentary 
occupations, particularly in presbyopia Thus in 
early civilizations refractive error would tend to 
determine of occupation; subsequently, social 
and hereditary factors would combine make 
myopia of more frequent occurrence in groups follow 
ing a scholarly tradition or engaged in fine craftsman- 
ship. Not more hygienic conditions of working, but 
the opening of the schools to the masses is responsible 
for the recent greater proportion of hyperopes in the 
higher educational institutions of Europe, according 
to the author.—M. R. Stoll (Massachusetts Eye & 
Ear Infirmary). 

762. Onfray, R., & Petit, P. J. Chromatisme et 
sécurité. Les tables d’Ishihara. (Chromatism and 
security. The tables of Ishihara.) Ann. ultst., 
Parts, 1935, 172, 221.—After a discussion of the 
merits and defects of the various color blindness 
tests, it is concluded that the tables of Ishihara give 
the method which is most certain, easiest to utilize, 
and least criticized for the discovery of all degrees of 
chromatic deficiency.— M. LH]. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

763. Peckham, R. H. An objective study of 
binocular fusion: preliminary report. Psychol. Bull., 
1935, 32, 713.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

764. Pennington, L. A. The function of the brain 
in sound localization. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 745. 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina) 

765. Pfeifer, M. Die subjektiven Eichungen der 
einem Ton-Interferenzsystem bei Abstufung der 
Phasendifferenz zu entnehmenden Intensitéten als 
psychophysische Aufgabe. (The subjective gauging 
of a tone-interference system with grading of the 
phase difference during decreasing intensity as the 
psychophysical task.) Leipzig: M. Fischer, 1935. 
Pp. 63.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

766. Purdy, D. M. The structure of the visual 
world. II. The action of motor impulses on sensory 
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excitations. 1935, 42, 528—53¢ Che 
potne is adva ( the ens ind I 
( I I il intercon a g 
te I the ( ( t | the t i d 
thie r e Se S ( ¢ i il i 
ibi esult in displacement of 
tatl I ain scni i I id 
t i I atte tion bi ne I il s r ts 
é point causes foveal after-images to 
pp é Goldst and Jablonski’s results 
that a motor disturbance can directly affect the 

dist tness of vision 1.G. Bil Chicago 


Raney, E.T. A phi- test for the determination 
of late ral dominance involving the visual perception 


of movement. Psychol il., 1935, 32, 740 
tract l. F. Dasha North Carolina 
. Rose, iA Schwerhirigkeit peo Stammeln. 
Deatness and stammeri! Mart Phil. Diss.), 
1935 Che iutl irgu¢ it ca iring i great 
ince the retenti s well as 1 e acquis! 
} I spet I that earing and speec! le v0 a 
irallel de elopment ind that the acousti vorid ol 
e deaf is not « ul er than, but entirel 
d erent tron the n i rie points out the rela 
tion between stammering errors and _ deafness, 
particula between lisping and deafness in the upper 
t i ingeé An analysis of 173 cases of speech 
defect is ered, and the conclusion is reached that 
deafness is an important factor in as genesis of 
tammering errors Marbt 
769. Ross, R. T. Foveal fusion he as a 
function of effective cone population. Psychol. 
1935, 32, 712 \bstract ; j Dashte 
North Carolina 
770. Shen, N. Simultaneous lifting of equally 


heavy weights by both right and left hands. 


1935, 18, 544-561 Che prot lem was: 
when both right and left hands are presented ith 
equally heavy weights, will one of the hands, the 
preferred or the non-preferred, tend constantly to 
pass more judgments in one category—‘‘lighter,”’ 
equal,”’ or “heavier’’—than the other? ‘Physically 
equally heavy weights were judged as equal only 
27.4 percent on the average, showing that they are 
far from being entirely psychologically equally he 
Furthermore, half of the subjects gave more ‘right 
heavier than ‘left heavier’ and half of them more 
left heavier’ than ‘right heavier’ judgments in re- 
sponse to the equally heavy pairs, while theoretically 
both RH and | judgments if given at all, should be 
equally distributed his preponderance of either 
RH LH judgments was statistically significant in 
most cas With our technique of testing, handed- 
ness does not seem to have appreciable effect on the 
relative frequency of either heavier or lighter judg- 
ments 1 pair of weights lifted simultaneously by 


both hands, because the weights used are all perhaps 
threshold of bilateral 
It is suggested that 
or heavier weights may perhaps 
andedness difference in lifting 
W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


too light and hence below the 


discrimination of the two hands 


either smaller 
be more favorable to 


weight experime! 


in size 
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771 
of human brightness discrimination. 
1935, 32, 711-712.—Abstract. F. Da 
Carolina). 

2. Starr, H. E. A study of experimentally in- 
duced Ere of visual imagery. /Psyci 

1935, 32, 742.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiel 

( ‘arolina) 

773. Stevens, S. S. The localization of pitch | 


id 
> 


ception on the basilar membrane. / 


Smith, J. R. Retinal and central components 
D 


5 


1935, 32, 723-72 Abstract.—J. F. Da 
Carolina) 
774. Turner, W. D. The role of postural reactions 


in visual orientation. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 694 
695—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Car 
Van Cleve, E. M. Provisions for the schooling 


| 


of ‘the blind and a blind. Arch. O; 


Chicago, 1935, 14, 472 Aerng 4 A general descri 
the work at the New York Institute for the Edu 
of the blind M. R. ‘Sal (Massachusetts Eve 
Infirmary). 


776. Villey, P. Psychologie et pédagogie des 
aveugles. (Psychology and pedagogy of th 


Rev. phil., 1935, 60, 1-42.—The author, a philos 
and blind himself, whose initiation into ps) 
dates from the time of associational at 


marks how inadequate such a point of view is f 
the blind. After reviewing 
vorks dealing especially with spatial images 
pedagogy of the blind, the author studies the 
gence of the blind, who are certainly 

a complete intellectual development. This latter 
fact proves that the elementary notions of light 
color are not indispensable for intelligence and 1 
synthesis. The role of touch in the notion of sj 
stressed, and an account of visual and tactual s; 
given. The author stresses the fact that an ind 
born blind who suddenly recovers his sight is n 
a deaf person who is suddenly cured and of 
auditory discrimination is demanded betwee 
musical instruments which he has previously 


psychology ot 


suscepti 


only by sight. The blind person needs only int 
gence in order to analyze from visual sensations th 
space which he has known and whose geomet! 


taught him spatial properties. ‘‘Between the spl 
and the cube, a blind geometrist would quick! 
the difference, knowing that all points are symm¢ 
in the sphere but not in the cube.”—M. H. 

Sorbonne). 


Wald, G. 


try 


fide 


ft P gen. 


Carotenoids in the visual cycle. 
Phystol., 1935, 19, 351 
is synthesized in the retina from 

is present in the choroid and pigment layers of t 


373. 





vitamin A, 


eye, plus a protein. It breaks down into visua 
yellow, which subsequently forms retinene. In light 
the retinene reforms into visual purple. Some 


protein and is again converted into visual purple 
carried away by the blood circulation. 
cycle, vitamin A is the precursor 
product of decomposition of visual 


weil as 
purple 


as 
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the visual yellow breaks down to form vitamin A and 
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f these substances in the visual processes 
ed.— M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


Weber, C. O. The constancy correction for 
size and shape in stereoscopic space. Psychol. Bull., 
32, 739 Abstract.—J. F. Dashtell North 


Wolsky, A. Stimulationsorgane. (Stimula 


Biol. Rev., 1933, 8, 370—418.—A great 
e sense organs have, in addition to their 
receptors, a stimulatory action on some 


ess than the one with which they are 
erned —— bibliography. English 
] A Ru } Clark 


See alco abstracts 692, 705, 718, 812, 815, 819, 820, 
822, 836, 871, 886, 893, 896, 900, 903, 904, 914, 919, 


922, 923, 936, 937, 945, 951, 952, 953, 955, 959, 


088, 1024, 1101, 1243. 
LING AND EMOTION 
Adams, G. Don’t be afraid. New York: 
iede, 1935. Pp. 188. $2.00.—R. R. Wil- 
( lark 


Bornstein, B. 
wzruszeniowych. 


O patologicznych reakcjach 
Concerning pathological emotional 
n. psychja 1935, 24, 6-14.—It 
whether a psychical reaction has 
falls within normal limits, 
apparently aimless and 
of emotional states accom- 
somatic responses, though 
e narcolepsy) are single-patterned. Certain 
states depend on neurological changes that 
nse ae Ss most strongly in neurotic 
ake the place of an organic factor and 
e tonicity aa e system. Variations in the 
also dependent on biochemical 
kowskt (Poznan). 
8 Darrow, C. W. Emotion as relative functional 
lecortication: the role of conflict. Psychol. Rev., 


de ( ide 
gical character or 
reaction may be only 
The majority 
patterned 


states. 


spnere are 


42, 566-578 Blood pressure has been found 
most sensitive of the physiological changes 
ing ideas, and hence to cortical activity, 


mechanism of emotion 


cortex is to differentiate 
inhibiting infl 


the immediate 
| and that of the 
patterns and exert an 

regions. The ex] 

en conflic ting 


ns ot the 


influence 
lanation offered is 
perceptual and _ ideational 
cortex occur, the resulting conflict 
with the inhibitory function of the cortex 
ases the subcortical emotional 
lt is emphasized that the theory applies 
namic”’ and that further research 
to determine whether repressed conflict 
role.—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 
» ‘83. Dimmick, G. B. Consistent behavior, a corre- 
am late of hedonic tone. Ps Bull., ~~ 32, 738- 
es act.—J. F. Dashtell (North Carolina). 
| _/84 Renien K. Experimental studies of the 
allective value of —- and lines. J. appl. Psychol 
19, 385-398.—Undergraduates in psychology 
from 40 to 45,. about onnthiede 
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rele 
connict, 
similiar 


cnol. 
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ranging 
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women, participated in these experiments. Four 
designs involving different line qualities were pre- 
sented in either blue or red, and subjects checked 
from a printed list all adjectives appropriate to the 
design Different line qualities circles, squares, 
angles and waves vere studied by the same method 
for designs and pictures. Results are as follows 
1) red is happy and exciting, blue is serene, sad and 
dignified; (2) curv¢ Ss are se graceful, and tender 
sentimental, angles are robust, vigorous and somé¢ 
what more dignified.—R. S. Schult Psychological 


orporation 

785. Hodge, F. A. The emotions in a new role. 
Psychol. Rev., 1935, 42, 555-565 \n analysis of the 
1eurological and physiological otions 
shows them to be emergency re 
situations with which the cort 
to cope. Che their emotions has been 
inversely proportional to the ability of the 
centers to meet the situations. Hence they gave the 


bases of the en 
actions to perceptual 
ical patterns are unable 


strength of 


perceptions their feeling-tone. But since the emotion 
creates the demand for better adjustment, it has a 
very definite role in leading to more efficient modes of 


expression. Emotions will not wholly disappeat _ 


the advancement of culture, but will be modified s 
that their teleological role will be preset ved. while the 
disruptive effect of their cruder patterns will be 


removed.—A. G. Bills (Chicago 

786. Springer, N. N. Cardiac activity during emo- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 670-677. Che 
problem of the present experiment was to determine 
the changes in the electrocardiogram, in form and 
time relations, under the stimulation of a sudden 
upsetting r moti yn. 2 male college students were the 
S’s. The stimuli were an auto klaxon and the ne 20 
tipping of the chair. Normal heart both 
before and after the presentation of the stimulus were 


rec ords 


obtained. The results indicate that the apparent 
changes in the heart curve are due to extra-cardiac 
activity. D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


787. Springer, N. N., & Roslow, S. A study in the 
estimation of feelings. J. appl. P 1935, 19, 
379-384.—A feeling data sheet based on C 
work was used with a group of 133 male students in 
psychology. ratings obtained 30 days 
apart on feeling tone during various times of the 
day, days of the nonths, and in relation to 
weather conditions. In general the results agree 
with Cason’s previous study showing the average 
feeling tone levels as follows lowest during first 
and last half hours of the day; (2) lower on Monday 
than any other day of the week; (3) lowest in January, 
February and March; and (4) higher in spring and 
summer and lower in fall. Correlation between the 
two estimates 30 days apart ranged from .32 to .72 
for the various items.—R. 5S. (Psychological 
( orporation 

788. Winterstein, A., & Bergler, E. 
chologie des Pathos. (On the psychology 


ve hol. 
ason § 
| Wo 


were 


| 
weer, 


ochull 


Zur Psy- 


‘ of feeling. ) 


Imago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 311-319.—Pathos includes the 
emotionality of aggression, and is usually a sign of it. 
Strictly speaking, it is not a pre-adolescent phe- 
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See also abstracts 808, 891. 
ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


789. Calhoon, S. W. Influence of syllabic length 
and rate of auditory presentation on ability to repro- 


duce disconnected word lists. Psve 1935 
18, 612-620 Evidence is presented which s \ 
that 1) When the interval between yrds increases 
ength remaining nstant, the slope of the 
f ability to reproduce words auditorially 
ted becomes more acute it ascending igé 
é th a more and more prominent negative 
i era is the eightee th year 1S ap] iched 
egat r iccelerati lirst appears about the 
thirteenth year 2 \bility to reproduce words 
1uditorially presented is in an inverse relation to 
their syllabic length when rate of presentation remains 
( int The mathematical ratios are not yet 
know! Hi. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


790. Calhoon, S. W. A comparison of ability to 
reproduce one- syllable words and ie auditorially 


presented. rp. P 1935, 18, 632 The 
author ncludes from the pot te of the study 
1) that in confirmation of work previously reported, 
the number of one-syllable words reproduced after a 
short interval of time is largely uninfluenced by ex 
cessive length of the lists auditorially presented; 
2) that this independence is consistently present 
throughout the age range 8 18 years: 3 that the 


ligit span is longer consistently throughout the age 


8-18 years by more than 2.73 units; (4) that 


there is a differential relationship between ability to 
eproduce one-syllable words and ability to reproduce 
digit which manifests itself in earlier acceleration 


in developing ability for digits, with a resultant earlier 


5) that ten-digit lists are too short 


maturity oO! spat 


i irtially to measure, statistically, the digit-span 
throughout the age range 8-18 years; (6) that data 
é ed by other investigators, which has not taken 
the necessi of this longer list into account, cannot 
be « pected to have described the true extent of the 
digit spar Hl. W. Karn (Pittsburgh 

791 henettiin E. M. Otto Selz et la genése de 
ry Otto Selz and the genesis of hypothe- 
sis Psyche Geneve, 1935, 24, 370-371 
Additional discussion on Genése de lhypothése (Arch. 
Psych Genéve, 1933, 24, 1-155) in response to Selz’s 
criticism of that paper See VIII: 4914 R. R. 
Vi Uf Clar 

792 English, H. B. Further data on reminiscence. 
Psych Bu 1935, 32, 688.—Abstract.—J. F. 


Dash North Carolina). 
793. Faure-Fremiet, P. Le souvenir et la récréa- 


tion du passé. Memory and the recreation of the 
past Ret bd} 1935, 60, 167-198 Although 


memory and invention have many traits in common, 


they differ greatly in that the former has a character 
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an actual rec creation « 


794 Finch, G., & Culler, E. Relation of forgetting 
to experimental extinction. 


xtinction is often owt » Hees 


and disintegrated 


s and unites the phenomena of | 


recomes conditioning 


Hartmann, G. W. Learning as a func 
the eo interval between discriminanda. 


‘ae L. W. The effect of controlled atten- 
tion upon transfer of — 


Leste, W. M. Retention as a hear 
wank position. 

798. Lorge, L. as an aspect of the 

learning of older adults. 35, 32 


On two theories of me mor\ 


reduces to finding out 
communication 


answers this question 
his generation has solved the practical p1 
communication 


i¢ yrsel ie a k riders; 


thoughts correspond to movement 
different parts of the 
movement is that of mobile 
a mental image 
discover why 
brain tends to reoccur. All the explanation in t 
experience of movement which Descartes could hi 
is ti The psychology of the end 


electric current determined 

He spoke of direct lines 
Psychologists should 

Just as mental activit 


I xperiences with 


closed circuits. 
ac cepting every new theory. 
has been explained first by tubes and then by telegraj 





AITENT ION, 


ay soon be explained bv radio 


ision R. E. Perl (Columbia). 
McElwee, E. W. Is a test of visual memory 
ted by maturity? J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 
The Ellis memory tes} of 10 objects 
150 6-vear-old normal children 


cl ildre n 


diffusion 


was 
100 


Mw I Ost 


and 
ol 6 
( hronologi al aves 
I 1g her 
correlates 


with a mental age 
43 to 87 and 
Subnermal children score 
Binet 


scores on this test K. SO. OCH 


vears 
al children nental age 
ultz (Psycho 
rporation 
McGeoch, J. A. Learning as an operationally 
fined concept. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 688. 
t.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina 
McKinney, F. Retroactive inhibition and 
gnition memory. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 18, 585 
| retroactive inhibition set-up 
50 subjects observed 
seconds each. Then these 
had to be identified among 20 
rk condition this was followed by 
yn another set of advertisements, 
condition the subjects counted num 
eet for the same length of time. In both 
this interpolation followed by the 
of the original recall and the retention 
The same subjects were used in the rest 
conditions, but different sets of advertise- 
re used and arranged to take care of practice 
effects. Forgetting under rest and work 
and retroactive inhibition were calculated. 
nd experiment the same set-up was used 
nt advertisements with the exception that 
1. In the third experiment 
ables were substituted for the advertise- 
urth experiment duplicated Heine's 
with a slight improvement in control. 
small but consistent amounts of retroac- 
on with all material used. The similar 
nts produced the amount of 
e inhibition in terms of number of advertise- 
selected, the dissimilar advertisements 
Nonsense syllables show a slightly greater 
than the advertisements. The theoretical 
ance of the findings is discussed.— H. W. Karn 


} 


Moore, E.H. Elements of error in testimony. 
Psychol., 1935, 19, 447-462.—A review of the 
with 50 references) yields a number of 
hich influence testimony, namely; conditions 
re experienced by witness, suggestions, age, 
for critical observations, visual or auditory 
ts, distraction, complexity, degrees of atten- 
ticipation of witness, cultural values, and 
nating stereotypes.—R. S. Schultz (Psycho- 
Corporation). 
+. Peak, H. Experimental extinction of verbal 
material. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 729-730. 
F, Dashiell (North Carolina). 
| SUS. Peters, H. N. A relationship in memory 
») between context and frequency of appearance. Psy- 
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the first 


typical 
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experiment 
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chol. Bull., 1935, 32, 689.—Abstract 


(North Carolina 


806. Rey, A. D’un procédé pour évaluer |’éduca- 
bilité: Quelques applications en psychopathologie. 


Concerning a procedure for evaluating educabilit 


applications in psychopathology l 
1934, 24, 287-337 Che 
| 


} sane 
h equipped with 9 disks or 


some 
P Vor ol. 
4 flat 
which only one is fixed to the tr 
to be raised 
The subject's task is to learn 

cessively without error, i.e. by 
disk without touching the unattached 
number and succession of errors is noted as well as 
the number of repetitions necessary for complete 
learning. Between the 4-year-old child, fails 
completely, and the adult, who requires only one or 
two trials, the results reveal diverse types of behavior 
which can be genetically: (1) 
involving isolated grasping of the disk without plan; 
(2) trial behavior, where all the disks are successively 
examined in a more or systematic manner; 
(3) behavior with unilateral perseveration, where the 


, Geneve author 


' 


pec 
ay and SO pern its 1 


travs eat 


lhe trays are piled one upon the other 
to lift the travs 
means of the 


ones. 
who 


classified behavior 


less 


entire field is structured as a result of the first success; 
(4) experimental behavior, which appears after 6 years 
of age and is characterized by the emergence of 
hypotheses and their control. These types ol be- 
havior are analyzed from the standpoint of biological 
assimilation. A chapter deals with psychopathological 
applications.—M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 


807. Sells, S. B. The atmosphere hypothesis in 
syllogistic reasoning. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 572 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

808. Signoret, E. Sur la mémoire affective. (On 
affective memory.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1935, 
32, 251-269.—Memory is not an automatic reproduc- 
tion but an intellectual activity involving construc- 
tiveness. Affectivity plays the same role in the per- 
ception of the past as it does in that of the present. 
We constantly retouch our memories to make them 
nearer our desires. Falsification of memory is almost 
always caused by needs, passions, aversion. Memory 
is also characterized by a sort of emotional inversion; 
the memory of a pain causes a present secret pleasure, 
perhaps by contrast, and, likewise, the remembrance 
of a joy is usually slightly melancholic.—R. E. Perl 
(Columbia). 


809. Thorndike, E. L., & Lorge, I. The influence 
of relevance and belonging. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 
18, 574-584.—It was the purpose of this experiment 
to ascertain the influence of satisfying connections 
that are not applied directly to any one connection. 
After-effects may belong definitely and clearly to the 
connections that they follow, or again they may be 
ambiguous and indefinite in their belongingness. The 
experiment investigates the action of after-effects 
of four different degrees of relevance and belonging- 
ness. Analysis of the findings leads the authors to 
the following conclusion: ‘Strengthening by a satisfy- 
ing state of affairs is not restricted to an after-effect 
which is definitely attached to a certain connection 
by the learner’s conscious awareness or by logical 
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811. Witmer, L. R. Retention of intra-serial asso- 
1935, 32, 690.—Abstract 


j Nort ar ina 
See also abstracts 860, 889, 911, 984, 1068, 1236. 
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812. Alajouanine, T., Thurel, R., & Brunelli, A. 
Les douleurs alternes dans les lésions bulbo-protu- 
bérantielles. Contribution a l’étude de la physio- 
pathologie des douleurs centrales. \lternating 


in lesions of the medulla. Contribution to the 


f the physiopat ¢ c 
1935, 42, 828-837 Lesions in the medulla 
t i inied he llacia me 
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813. Chappell, M. N., & Pike, F. H. Changes in 
the functional capacity of the conduction system. 
? 45 32, 567 \bstract 
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Nort ( are i 
814. Chauchard, A., Chauchard, B., & Drabovitch, 
W. Mbodifications de |’excitabilité des neurones 
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périphériques au cours du mouvement, dans le réfieyp 


conditionné. Modifications of the excit 
eripheral neurons during toniiiened re! 
iol., Paris, 1935, 119, 
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hile before and after the response there 
crease. The authors sought to test this in 
i] giving it an auditory sti! 
St nds before the measuring of chror 
1udit stin ition would produce, in the 
er S ste inges similar t 
la ti The result was neg 
auditory stimulus is not supported 


stimulus of sufficient intensity it tails 
if H ) . 


the motor chr 


815 eieioen A. Ie & Davis, H. The action 


potentials of the auditory nerve. An 
1935, 113, 476-504.—Electrical responses 
cochlea and nerve action currents were dif 


r 
by a difference of latency and by the px 





cochlear response being reversible vit 
ave The amplitude of the nerve res] 
900 and 1800 cycles and the respons 
wher sen at 3000 to 4000 cvcles 


alte rr 


tern 


basilar membrane was determin d- as 

1.0 ms. The average threshold fo 

for 8 normal humans varied slight! t 
I tant degree By means of differer r 

and of the frequency transmitted, evider 


tained that particular fibers in the nerve tracts 


tones ola ClVve n range. Che latenc 1es were 
vith clicks rather than tones, and a 
tained from the co hlea in which 3 co! 
identified as of characteristics similar t 


rents from the nerve. By comparing thi 

ne of these as recorded from the cochle 
recorded from the nerve, a conduction vel 
order of 30 meters per second was 

synaptic delay in the cochlear nucleus of 1.01 
similarly found. No evidence indicated 
erties of the auditory nerve. A mechanisn 
gested for stimulation in which the f 
sory cells ot the organ ot ( 


IT which libe ration of a chemical me 
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is generated by sen 


sponsible for the actual stimulatior f 
bers [tis po d out that the differentia 
transmussion, 1! aiieeine that pitch percept 


pe nde on a particular group of fibers, favors 
tion along the lines suggested by Helmholtz. A 
fatigue does not correspond to “‘equilibratiot 
therefore frequency of impulses in the fiber d 
activated and tl 
the probable physiological correlates of loudn« 
T. W. Forbe N. Y. Psychiatric Institute 

816. Eccles, J. C. The action potential of = 
rior cervical ganglion. /. Pirysiol., 1935, 85, 

From a lengthy analysis of - actior 
superior cervical ganglion re 


implitude ot cor hle ir response 
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Globus, I H., & Silverstone, S. M. Sie 


tic value of defects in ‘the visual fields and other ocular 


sturbances associated with supratentorial tumors of 


ré 


hh 


Ophthal., 


Summarizes fully the 
tumors o! t 


tentorial 


le to obtain reliable 
general anticipated defects were 


It was also shown 


Cftcas 


go, 1935 


findings in 171 
he brain. C 
according to location and type of tumor 
rating and encapsula 
according to proximity to optic pathways. 
inability of patients to cooperate made it 
in many 


ted ) 


that 


and are 


field studies 


14, 


325- 


cases of 


ases 


are 


further 


demon- 


field defects may 


e to infiltration or indirect pressure when the 
tumor is not near the optic pathways. 


Che 


s suggest that help in locating lesions might be 
from detailed study 


lude notes on pupil reactions, 


of 


other ocular data. 


pupil sizes, 


palpebral fissures, action of extrinsic ocular 


convergence, acuity, 


is 


Harlow, H. F. 


R. 


papilledema and optic 
Stoll (Massachusetts Eye and Ear 


The effect of local cortical 


nes thetization on motor and sensory functions. 
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1935, 32, 
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821. Harper, A. A.. McSwiney, B. A., & Suffolk, 
S. F. Afferent fibers from the abdomen in 1 the vagus 
nerves. J. Phy 1935, 85, 267-277 M.A. 
( lark 
822. Iakowleff, C. La chronaxie sensitive chez les 
aveugles par rapport 4 la lecture par Braille et au 
travail physique. ronaxy of the blind as related 
to reading Braille at physical work } Travail hun P 
1935, 3, 336-342 hronaxy of the forearm is less 
in blind than in seeing subjects. Reading Braille for 


30 minutes ust I lecreases chronaxy, but it in 


ling with the eves 


produces very little ange in the chronaxy in the 
forearm Whet 


is little difference | \ n Dut land seeing in chronaxy 


ind Rear 
carpenter shop there 


changes a suri hio State 


Seager, i. H., Cruikshank, R. M., & Howard, 
H. “Action currents from the occipital region of the 
brain in man as affected by variables of attention and 
external stimulation. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 565 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiel North Carolina 

824. Kirk, S. A. Hemispheric cerebral dominance 
and hemispheric equipotentiality. Comp. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1935, 11, No. 5 Pp. 41 Experimental 
evidence was sought which would enable one to choose 
between the assumption that the hemispheres are 
equipotential and the assumption that one is domi- 
nant. Rats were given handedness, visual discrimina 
tion (an F versus a mirrored F ), and reasoning tests. 
hey were then separated to form, respectively, a 
group with contralateral (with respect to preferred 
hand) hemispheric lesions and a group with homo- 
lateral hemispheric lesions. After ten days the tests 
were repeated. Cortical destruction within a critical 
area of the anterior portion of the contralateral 
hemisphere changed hand preference. Lesions in the 
homolateral hemisphere or in the contralateral hemi- 
sphere posterior to the critical portion did not affect 
hand preference. The visual response suffered the 
same loss from a contralateral and a homolateral 
lesion. Nothing comparable with strephosymbolia 
was evidenced. These results and those on the Maier 
reasoning test are ‘strikingly in favor of the theory 
that the hemispheres are equipotential.’’ Review of 
the literature pertaining to handedness and cerebral 
dominance and an extensive bibliography.— N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh) 

825. Kirk, S. A. Hemispheral equipotentiality and 
hemispheral cerebral dominance. Psychol. Bull., 
1935, 32, 743-744.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina) 

826. Klein, M. Der Einfluss der Degeneration auf 
die Reizbarkeit des isolierten Nerven. (The influence 
of degeneration on the excitability of isolated nerve.) 
Leipzig: Frommbhold & Wendler, 1935. Pp. 19. 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark) 

Kornmiiller, A. E. Die _ bioelektrischen 
Erscheinungen architektonischer Felder der Gross- 
hirnrinde. (Bioelectric manifestations in architec 
tonic fields of the cerebral cortex.) Bol. Rev., 1935, 
10, 383-427.—The normal cortex is continuously 








active, but the various areas differ in activity rhe 
bioelectri: helds < rrespond spatially with = the 
hist gicall defined areas rhe ontogeny of the 


bioelectric phenomena of the brain was studied in 


rabbits Certal! pathological cases are described. A 
vorking hypothesis is developed to explain the nature 
of bioelectric phenomena in the cerebral cortex. 
kng se, I iT VU 1 } Clark 
828. Lapicque, L. La chronaxie en biologie 
générale. Chronaxy in general biolos Bi 
1935, 10, 483-514 \ revi of chronax 
Objections to the lav 11 1S! d the mechan 
curarization on chronax are discussed 
9 | i? Clark 
x Liu, A. C., & Rosenblueth, A. ‘Reflex libera- 
tion of circulating sympathin. A» ] ( 
1935, 113, 555-559 Cats under urethane were used 
ertain whether or not sympathin may be pr 


imulation of sym] 


duced as a function of the atheti 


nerves The dene ited right nictitating membrane 
s used as an indicator \drenals were removed 
ind icut. Blood pressure and nictitating mem- 
( esponse wert recorded to shock stimuli of the 

iatic oF rachial nerves Responses of the nictitat- 
ing mé¢ ine whi ere not the result of blood pres 
sure changes occurred, the former alone decreasing on 
repeated stimuli. It is concluded that sympathin 
! € a significant hormone, synergistic with 
idrenine, insuring widespread activation of sympa- 
thetic effectors. Such sympathin appeared to be most 


eflective near the site of production he authors 


warn against over-estimating the importance of 
mpathin as such a hormone, calling attention to the 
ibnormal sensitization of the indicators used in the 


stud: T. W. For N. Y. Psychiatric Institute 
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830. Lorente de N6, R. Facilitation of motoneu- 
rones. Amer. J. Pi ( 1935, 113, 505-523 
Facilitation was investigated by means of the same 

| type of preparation used previous studies, 


electrodes on the 


which go to the third 


I 


stin ulating motoneurones in 


he floor of the fourth ventricle 


ucleus and action current records from the left 
inte il rectus muscle The response to a single 
shock was quite variable and suggested summation 
it pre-existing subliminal excitation Shock 
through the stimulating electrodes produced no 


experimental lesions in the reticular 


. ta if the medulla and the pons Chis is 
nterpreted to be evidence for such tonic innervation 
through internuncial paths, and to confirm the 
pre conciusk that labvrinthine reflexes ol 
tained after section of paths from vestibular to 
or ! nuclei e due to such pathways lwo 
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Marchionini, A. Dermatologie und J 
gie. (Dermatology and neurology.) Fx 
Psychiat., 1935, 7, 401-413.—The snthes states t 
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and the beginning of 1935) the advances in 1 
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833. Mowrer, O. H., Ruch, T. C., & Miller, N.£ 
The corneo-retinal potential difference as the basis 
of the galvanometric method of recording eye move 
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Rioch, D. McK., & Rosenblueth, A. Inhibi- 
from the cerebral cortex. Amer. J. Physi 
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Smith, K. U. An investigation of postopera- 
tive deficiencies in visual intensity discrimination 
wing ee of the striate cortex in the cat. 
1935, 32, 746—747.—Abstract.—J. F. 
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Aigner, A. Uber Zusammenhinge zwischen 
Intelligenz- und Willensleistungen. (The relation- 
veen intelligence and volition.) Psychotech. 
35 Res. 23—34.—In order to determine the rela- 
ween intelligence and volition, 30 subjects 
Bobertag and Burt intelligence tests 
groups of discrimination tests, as 
simple and a reaction test. Time 
racy of response or choice were used as units 
rement, and the relationship was determined 
the product-moment method of correla- 
groups of positive correlations were found: 
tween the speed of responses, regardless of 
the scores were from intelligence or volition 
?) between the different intelligence scores. 
believes that these positive intercorrela- 
e explained by postulating an intelligence 
factor, and that the latter may be con- 
volitional momentum or individual speed 
herefore it seems that speed and accuracy 
do not go hand in hand, at least not to 
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the extent th is usually assumed. 
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Baschmakoff, W. L, & Iljin-Kakujeff, B. I. 
Die Berechnung von Indices fiir das Minutenvolumen 
des Herzens bei Ruhe und Arbeit. (Computation 
f indices for the work of the heart in and 
1935, 8, 476-484.—The 
pressure gives an index 
with the actual rapidity 
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839. & Tobiassen, E. Viscerocutane og 
cutoviscerale reflexer paa abdomen. Visceral 
cutaneous ute il reflex yn the abdomen. 
Ditaistide le, 1935, 78, With refer 
to Bing, ! fa? 4 
Abdomen. Acta 
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840. Bott, E. A. The relations of antagonistic 
mantis in voluntary finger movements. Psych 
1, 1935, 722.—Abstract.—J. F. Dasi 
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841. Bouman, H. D. Experiments on the double 
excitability of striped muscles. Arch. Physiol., 
1935, 20, 296-316.—When muscle fiber itself 
stimulated electrically, a contraction similar to 
the contraction form of denervated striped muscle or 
to the contraction form of smooth 
Only when it is stimulated through its periterminal 
network is the normal muscle twitch elicited. When 
a muscle is stimulated directly by induction shocks 
or other rapid stimuli the muscle fibers are always 
stimulated through the periterminal network. Cutting 
the motor eads to degeneration of the periter- 
minal netw vhich accounts for the slow con- 
traction of de ated muscle.—C. P. Stone 
Stanford ) 

L. 


842. Bridgman, C. S., & Carmichael, 
reflex character of first fetal movements. /P 
Bull., 1935, 32, 564.—Abstract.—J. F. I 
North Carolina 


843. Brogden, W. J., & Culler, E. Experimental 
extinction of higher-order responses. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1935, 47, 663-669.—The present study 
investigated the relative strength of conditioned 
of the five orders previously described 
(Amer. J. Ps 1934, 46, 596-602), as measured 
by their rates of experimental extinction. It 
found that the first-order response is about four times 
as stable as those of any of the higher orders. 
the speed of conditioning has nothing to do with the 
speed of extinction, it is suggested that extinction is a 
function of motivation alone, and not a function of 
the time or difficulty in establishing the 
D. E. Joh (Skidmore) 

844. Bujas, R. Nov natin mjerenja umora. 
new method of measuring fatigue.) Lijecn. V 
1935, No. 7, 1-4.—Direct measures of fatigue do not 
furnish a rapid index of its amount. Nor von 
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play Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1934, 
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849 Csinady, E. V. Die praktische Verwendung 
der einfachen und kombinierten Reaktionszeitpru- 
fungen. (Practical application of simple and 
reaction time measurements. Arbeit DI 
1934, 8, 261-265 Athletes showed 
time with the left hand in most cases. 
showed the qui kest reaction time 
had the greater number of e 
action H. EF. Burtt (Ohio State 
Darrow, C. W. Palmar skin conductance 
sweating), an accessory to activity of the postural 
mechanisms. P Bull., 1935, 32, 
Abstract.—J. F. Da (North (¢ ‘arolina 


Dorcus, R. M. An experimental study of 
post-rotational —— test.” Psychol. Bull., | 
32, 710 \bstract. Dashiell (North Car 
852. Ewert, P. H. eiercines practice effects. 
Psw Bull., 1935, 32, 686—687.—Abstract 
Da North Carolina). 
853. Finkler, W. Der Pavlov’sche Mensch. 
man Umschau, 1935, 39, 592 
flexes’’ cdn be taught not only to the Pavlo 
but also to man. Such reflexes arise by an artil 
created connection between a stimulus and a 
In a case of dropsy the flow of urine could be 
by injection of sodium chloride after a training 
injection of mercury. Also the formation of 
toxins can be conditioned.—P. 


Klimpel (Leipzig 
854. Guillaume, P. Les aspects affectifs de 
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P norm. path., 1935, 32, 200-234. 
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Hathaway, S. R., & Sisson, E. D. The time 
ns of the >t in quick voluntary movements. 
1935 a 722 \bstract F. 
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A. H. An action current study of the 
1935 
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Hovland, C. I. The extent of the intensity 
n of visually and tactually conditioned re- 
hol. ] 1935. 32. 569.—Abstract. 
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North (¢ 

Hovland, C.I. The effects of varying amounts 
nforcement upon the generalization of condi- 
32, 731-732. 
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Hulin, W., & Katz, D. A comparison of 
oon right and upon wrong responses in 
vb. Psychol.. 1935. 18, 638-642 Che 
as to obtain further data 
which the 
bell-right 
ll accompanies the incorrect 
[he apparatus was a dupli 
board maze. The results 
he bell-right situation more easily 
ording he criteria of number 
| uieer ul evesiel aan te bell- 
authors consider that their 
adict the conclusion previously 
Muenzinger and to confirm the results 
reported by Tolman, Hall and Bretnall. 
Pittsburgh 


Hull, C. L. The —e psychologies of 
a way out. P 1935, 42, 491 
present divergence among bo psy- 
counts of learning is one of theory, not 
ental findings [his suggests that the 
f de veloping the theories have been w rong. 
rocedure is to direct experiments by 
egrated theory rather than by isolated 
as exemplified in the development of the 
Four essentials of a 
1) The definitions and 
should be stated clearly and consistently 
1 permit rigorous deductions (2) The 
s of the postulates should be systematically 
3) The significant theoréms should be 
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basis o 
Jordi, A. Untersuchungen zum Studium der 
Trainiertseins. 1. Mitteilung: Ruheumsatz und 
Arbeitstoffwechsel. (Investigatio: Part | 
Metabolism durin and work 

1933, 7, 1-8. 

athletes tl 


holds 


dedu 


valid 
R61 
ol exercise. 
rest 
Resting metaboli 
with atl 
with work performed 

um. 2 Ohio 
Knoll, W. Kinematographische Bewegungs- 
studien. VIII. Reiter und Pferd. (Motion picture 
studies vement VIIl and hi 
1934, 8, Movin 
tures of rider on horseback and a sis of the 
of the man s 
Burtt (Ohio State 

863. Knoll, W., & Feeser, B. Kinematographische 
Bewegungsstudien. VI. Beziehungen zwischen Kor- 
perschwerpunkt und Gleichgewicht. (Moving pic- 
ture studies of motion. VI. The relation between the 
body’s center of gravity and equilibrium.) Arbeit 
1934, 8, 304-312.—Moving pictures of 
acrobats balancing themselves in various positions, 
with analysis of the of gravity.— 7/7. E. Burtt 
Ohio State 


864. Knoll, W., & Mock, K. H. Kinematograph- 
ische Bewegungsstudien. VII. Der Start zum Kurz- 
streckenlauf. Moving picture studies of motion. 
VII. The beginning of the sprint for short distances 
Arbeitsphysiologie, 1934, 8, 346.—Moving pic 
tures of the start of a sprint indicate that the cross 
position is most favorable to give the body the maxi- 
mum forward thrust H. I (Ohio State). 

865. Kwinte, L. Développement des mouvements 
volontaires de la face. (Development of the volun- 
tary movements of the face.) Ann. méd. 
1935, 93, Part 1, 624-632.—The subjects were 
children between the ages of 4 and 16. They 
requested to imitate the facial movements of the 
experimenter. It was found that the number of 
movements they could voluntarily imitate reached a 
maximum at 14 years and was slightly less for 15 
and 16 years. The various movements tended to 
appear at definite ages; they seem to be dependent 
upon the stage of deve lopment of the cerebral cortex. 
In addition to the group used for establishing the 
norms, a few feeble-minded and children 
were examined. A positive correlation found 
between their mental development and their volun 
tary control of facial muscles.—M. B. Mitcheil (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 
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866. Levine, K. N. A note on the relation of the 
dominant thumb in clasping to handedness. Amer 
1935, 47, 704-705 Although there is a 

ght-handed individuals to 

eit thumb on top, it is not a 

he results of the study (on 

evidence that in this group 

lation between the dominant 

and handedness tenden 


ore 
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Mateer, F. A first ore of pituitary dy sfunc- 
in cases of reading difficulty. Psycl 
( \bstra / Tike 
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869. Max, L. W. Breaking up a homosexual fixa- 
tion by the conditioned reaction technique: a case 


study. Psychol. B 1935, 32, 734.—Abstract 


North Carolina 
870. Menzies, R. The conditioning of human 
vaso-motor Fesponses to verbal and other stimuli. 
7 1935, 32, 730-731.—Abstract 


tell (North (¢ 


871. Moguendovitch, N., & Kaem, J. Le réle de 
l’appareil vestibulaire dans l’orientation des aveugles. 
he role of the vestibular apparatus in the orienta- 
blind watl hum., 1935, 3, 328-335. 
different directions in the 

sub] yperated a rotating 
of the sound. He 
Blind subjects had an average 
subjects of 14°. \fter three 
trials the subject was rotated in his chair five 
he was rotated ten times. The 
error for seeing subjects to 
16% but made no change in the blind. About half 
f the blind did better after rotation, but only a 
third of the seeing did so H. E. Burtt (Ohio State) 


872. Miiller, L. R. Ermiidung, Miidigkeit, Schlaf 
und Erholung. (Fatigue, feeling of fatigue, sleep and 
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recovery. Umschau, 1935, 39, 570.—Report 
article which was published in Dtsch. med. Vj 
1935, No. 16.—P. Klimpel (Leipzig). 

873. Perlberg, A. [Respiratory exchange of chij- 
dren during the first minutes of work. 
Fizjol. Ruchu, 1933, 5, 10-33.—Boys betweer 
13 years show a great variability in the time 


ometer to reach a steady res 
} 


on a bicycle erg 
exchange. The re spiratory quotient becomes 
than one during this period, contrary 
served with adults.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio Stat 

874. Peters, H. N., & McLean, L. An experimen: 
on orientation in stylus maze learning. 
Psychol., 1935, 18, 633-637.—The proble: 
present experiment was: In stylus maze | 
the human subject is presented with many e 
pathways toa will he fixate 
his choice of paths as the rat does 
and modeled after 

on direction orientat 
rat The conve 


to res 


goal, one of thet 
he vary 
used was nm 1ade ol wood 
by Dasl iell in his study 
maze running by the white 
stylus maze procedure was used. Results sl 
without exception, tried to f« 
same pathway each time It i is concluded that 
tion to local cues in the pathway is of relativ 
importance learning 
learning in rats. Factors which 

to the making of the difference between tl 
of a stylus maze by human subjects and of 
rodents are dis 1 H] 


ussead fl. 


the subjects, 


1 


to styius maze than it ist 


possibly 


maze 
Pittsburgh 

875. Pitkin, W. B. Take it easy: 
tion. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
244. $1.75.—Same as IX: 4124.—R 

Clark) 

. Pressey, S. L. An attempt ata new approach 

to an ‘applied psychology of learning.” 
Bull... 1935, 32, 706.—Abstract. 

North Carolina) 


877. Rounds, G. H. The influence of incentive on 
the performance of mental work. P 
1935, 32, 571.—Abstract.—J. F. Da 
Carolina) 


Rudéanu, A. Rdle des canaux semi-circu- 
wane sur la coordination des mouvements. 
semi-circular canals in coordina 
movement.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1935, 119, 
499.—Bilateral ablation of the semi-circular car 
the frog brought about an equalization of th 
antagonists on both sides. U: 
ablation brought about an equalization of 
opposite to the lesion. Equalization was alway’ 
manifested at the level of the highest chronaxy 
close relation was always found between excitabi 
of the antagonists and the behavior of the anima! 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


879. Schochrin, W. Funktionnelle Unterschied 
des Herz Gefiiss-systems bei Mannern und Frauet 
Functional differences in the cardio-vascular syste 
for men and women.) Arbeitsphysiologie, 1934, 5 


427-434.—Study of pulse, respiration and 
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le shop workers before and Tension movements are exemplified bv the 
. ] 1 : 1 
h gives essentially negative muscular fixations which we call posture, and b\ 


femal! 
© on an ergograp 
Blood pressure goes up slightly more with contrelled movements of the body. In these move 
in with men H. EF. Burtt (Ohio State ments the antagonistic muscles are in a constant state 
Sinelnikoff, E. I., & Markeloff, G. I. Do of contrac tion against each other. he early fatigue 
ennya pro vistsero-vistseralni refieksi. Phe of tension movements is ascribes » was 
f viscero-visceral reflexes Ved b.. energy incurred by mutual resistance 
1935. No. 5. 89-92 Experiments upon muscle groups C. P. Stone (Stanford) 
th and without spinal cord destruction 884. Takamine, H. The effect of high tempera- 
sponse to stimulation of abdominal ture, humidity and air current upon the etenoney of 
diffuse character, involving mental and physical works. ip. J. appl. Psve 
ents with which the stimulated 1935, 3, 367-448 \ general! So aeatnal saint of 
nnected, and thus arguing for extra- studies on the effect of high temperature. humidity 
intra-segmental connections Thus me and air current upon mental and physical efficienc 
rectl in an animal with | referring to the of Thorndil 
voke augmented uterine tonus ton with special reference to tl! inventio t Kata 
I re actions sucn lexes have thermometer, is followed by the author own x peri 
riod and undergo rapi xtinction ments in which comfort index in relatior » external 
ico-lumbar extirpation up to the fourth a er oe and air current as ll as vital 
the |: it period increased and_ index involving body temperature, respiration and 
but there is still reflex pulse are ces, Pema in connection th materials 
é lgate obtained from 2017 female workers: emploved in a 
Spaier, A. La nature et les éléments psychi- ‘pinning factory. It is pointed out that in favorable 
es de | ’habitude. Nature and the mental elements conditions of these atmospheric factors the difference 
Psychol. norm. path., 1935, 32, 183-199. of the rise of body temperature, the respiration fre 
cusses the fo mst points; (1) What quency an d pulse is always very small, and this keeps 
incommon? (2) Howcanthe strength pace with efficiency of work Chough in summer tl 
open air is generally more comfortable than indoors 
work inside the factory is more efficient owing to 


ic 
xplained? 3) Is it not necessary to 
certain inclinations and values in order 
1) Are there not certain mental Physical composure if the room temperature is com 
fortably adjusted. Besides, the adjustment of 

temperature and humidity by means of a cooling 
arrangement makes atmospheric change as slight as 
possible, an d this is esse atial particularly for hand 


work such as spinning.—R. Kuroda (Keijo 


ff habits and do not these mental 
best explain habits? He concludes that 
ot function without the aid of conscious 
founded on instincts, habits are in 
memory, of perception, of 

lo have formed a habit is 885. Taylor, J. H. Relaxation learned in a som- 

and it is in order to know more nambulistic trance. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 734- 

are contracted—to know how to 735.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


| T hink more fr idly mor Oo H 
ee’ A. — ater apidly, more 886. Travis, R. C. The latency and speed of the 
%. E. Perl (Columbia eye in saccadic movements. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 
Spielberg, P. Einfluss der Ermiidung auf 32, 711.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina 
Inf uence of fatigne = ee 887. Warren, N. Over-compensation in time rela- 
555-5 4 oO . . . 

1933, 7, 555-976. paghtsten —— tionships of bilateral movements of the fingers. 

; le centers of gravity of the members = 4mey, J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 580-596.—100 S’s were 
ecreased vertical amplitude lhe subject 


. re . instructed to press simultaneously two telegraph keys 
tes by shortening his steps H. E. Burtt 


each time a signal light flashed \ neon light flashed 
se to indicate which hand had actually pressed first 
Stetson, R. H., & Bouman, H. D. The _ 65 of the S’s were right-, 35 left-handed, on the basis 
ordination of simple skilled movements. Arch. of the hand used in writing. In some series the index 
ol., 1935, 20, 177-254.—Two types of finger of the left hand was used with the little finger 

ts * described, viz., ballistic and tension of the right hand; in others the index finger of the 

In the former the antagonistic muscles ___ right and the little finger of the left; all others were 

ntract against each other. The muscle done with the two Ladies x fingers. The results showed 

drives the member of the body contracts’ that: ‘‘The less-used finger consistently moved first 

ind relaxes immediately Both sets of in 66.7% of the comparisons. The opposite was 

a state of relaxation while the move- true in 15.8%, while in 17.5% of the cases neither 

gress. The antagonists come intoaction finger led consistently The greater the disparity 

the movement, if at all. This type of in use between the fingers involved, the more pro 

most economical one and has been’ nounced was the tendency for over-compensation in 

all forms of repeated movements that time relationships. . . The effect of fatigue was 

at rapid rates. Ballistic movements can to cause a consistent precedence of the movement of 
regulated as to both ferce and timing. the fatigued over the non-fatigued finger. Che 
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was consistently 


t ed )' T t | { 
‘ ea es I weight discriminati 
‘ ( et ( elative weight estimatiol 
i ‘ rt f lead imuita 
( 524 n? 


Warren, N. The effect of satigue on ——_ 


of bilateral manual movements. 
] : ‘4 \ trac i i Nor 


ath | 


A critique of some peincipies 


aa, « id \bstract 


S89. Waters, R. H. 
of learning. l 935 
Nort Caroli i 

90. Watson, A. J. An experimental analysis of 
factors related to hand steadiness. 


32? S54 548 \ ‘ ‘ j j Nort} 


~, 


S91. Wessell, N. Y. The judgment of manual 
expressions. 1935, 32, 371-372 
t North Carolina 


Arterial pressure and pulse of 


Ri Wojciak, P. 


children after work of varied intensity. Py 
1933, 5, 34-67 Che time re ed for 
; eturn t 1} es with the lencth of 
lM | ( oli d essur©re 
‘ ma eg ir] Lite snot it in 
il ir fasl Lite ved wt Diastolic 
pt mewha HW. | Ohi 
See also abstracts 708, 711, 713, 734, 744, 757, 767, 
770, 774, 794, 795, 801, 806, 809, 814, 820, 833, 
893, 900, 902, 909, 930, 934, 938, 942, 977, 980, 
1017, 1035, 1038, 1154, 1222, 1241, 1250, 1253, 

1268, 1270. 
PLANT AND ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 

893. Abuladze, K. The cortical activity of dogs 
deprived of “distant” apne he sight, 8 ae and 
smell ep. X V tnt. ft tol. Cong? ow, 1935 
Fairly complicated conditioned reflexes from re 
eptor t the skin were developed in dogs deprived 
oft the i¢ audit ind olfactory receptors How 
eve is impossible to evoke during any one day 
ne type conditioned reflex Thus if 
the liti d reflex associated with acid has been 
used for experimentation at a given day, a temporary 


litioned reflexes established with feeding 


f ( ditioned stimuli was observed General 
decrease of corti il emcrency due to absence ol the 
three pal distant receptors, and decrease of 
co i due to « usion of large number of 
ex il i, are given as reasons for the findings 
Howeve he animals show great individual differ 
ences 11 ch experiments D. P. Boder Lewis 


Institute 


894. Alexander, G. Is a pacemaker involved in 
synchronous flashing of fireflies? Science, 1935, 82, 
$40) \ slight difference in time of flashing (though 
not if Irequenc' between insects that are some 
distance apart has been observed Each flash 


ilse of light moving with great rapidity. 


appears asa |} 
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he observations are in favor of the view t 
is a pacemaker stimulating the synchri 
the latent peri d of response to the stimul 


individual insects is extremely short. It 





that the or is a continuous as 
initiating factor R. Goldman (Clark 

895. Allard, H. A. Synchronous flashing of fire. 
flies. 1935, 82, 517-518.—Syncl 
experimentaily l nduced i nha pop ulat ol 
females, but with a population of an S 

shing around indiscriminately there co 
been no synchronism induced. No males t 
flask I niso! descend to females 
chronous flashing does not necessaril I 
category of mating behavior, but ma 

e organi of rhythmic appreciati 

to the original note in Sctence, 1916 
synchronous flashing was described as 

wave it is exp lained that the word i 
a period of marked a, wave 
asn Goldma? lark 

896 Bayroff, A. 6. Repetitious errors in light 
discrimination. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 
Abstract J. F. Da North Carolina 


897. Berland, L. Quelques traits du comporte- 
ment des hyménoptéres sphégiens. (Sonx 


traits of the sphegidean hymenoptera 
nat., 1935, 18, 53-66.—Special attention is g 
the genera of Sphe Ammo phila and pnr 


j 


of these forms has its own type of inherited 
change of er 


which neither isolation nor 
changes. Che author objec ts to the use ol 
‘“‘tool”’ to describe the use of a stone for tar 
earth, because of the confusion arising 
usage M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne 
898. Berland, L. Araignées et pompiles. (5; 
and Pompilidae.) Arch. Zool. exp. gén., 1935, 7, 
195—210.—The Pompilidae form a very large fa: 


which is scattered over the entire world and is 
the fact that its members 
spiders. Their methods of hunting and par 
their prey are discussed. Among the 
families of spiders which serve as prey, Berland ! 
certain cribellated ones which offered an exam 


terized by 


acquired activity resulting in a very efficacious 
tection against their enemy, in that they spin 
extremely adhesive web which the Pompilidae cant 


pierce M. H.P (Sorbonne 
899. Both, M. Die Regulation des Luftschépfens 
bei Notonecta glauca L. (R I 


: > y 
of air in Notonecta glauca 


1eron 


+ 


-sulation of the ta 


L.) Z. vergl 


1934, 21, 167-175.—An increase in atmospher 
pressure causes the back-swimmer WNotonecta to ms 
to the surface. This response is attributable 


decrease in the volume of available air, which redu 


buoyancy, stimulating the insect and forci 
rise. This was shown by various experimental change 
in buoyancy. Contrary to Weber, the antennae 
not involved in the mechanism of this response 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University 

900. Brown, R. H. A study of the spectral sens 
tivity of the rabbit by a conditioned reflex technique 















cral 
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sull., 1935, 32, 696-697 ‘ . tion of the variation 
terms of tl listribution of fur 
i n tl rab, mono r and 
Bruce, R. H. A further study of the effect ommatidia. In tl ab, mon ular an 0.0042 
sriation of reward and drive upon the maze visual acuity milar vi h a maximum ol d 
rmance of rats. I. comp. Psychol., 1935, 20, The minimum visual ang] orresponds to 
Using a 14-unit multiple-T maze and 30 


North Carolina illumination 11 


\ 


mately Twice h minimun angle betw 
‘ Clark 


the author attempted to answer a number idjacent recepto aes 
ns concerning the role of motivation in 905 Cotman Mme. M. Observations d’aprés 
omparison of a 24-hour hunger drive with lesquelles l’activité des fourmis serait le fait d’une 
irst drive showed the former to be more’ minorité de travailleuses dans tous les groupements 
When, after 50 days of training, the re étudiés. Observations indicating that the activity 
shifted in l a manner as to render in ant colonies is a matter of a minority of the workers 
uous V Nn l drive, thert was a marked tor all the colonies studied Ann 1935 

of performance. Repeated 18, No 10, 97-102 According to the 

and drive gradually lessened the the activitv in a nest of ants seems 


, 
t ll the colony. However, the aut 


Finally there was no decrement involving a 
abit interference is invoked to a great number of observations covering mor 

its. Depending upon the tech four years, believes that out of a rather larg 
either a general drive or a mort of workers living in a colony, a relatively sma 
uld be established After performance carry on the activity necessary for the welfare 
nsistent, a change such that retracing group and that these same ants devote themsel 


C 
ll num 


ble led to decreased efficiency Restora a given task over a period of at least several da‘ 
er conditions led to a rapid reestablish Chese ants, if isolated from the nest and placed — 
ficiency. On the basis of these with the larvae, continue their work and succeed 1 
loss of efficiency with a performing their customary duties alone. In general 
re lationships the author the somewhat older ants are the active ones WU. 1 
etween learning and performance Piéron (Sorbonne 


at 110 days showed decreased ‘ . ; 
arerenene underwent no further 906. Crawford, M. Pz Cooperative behavior in 


) 


49 days later Bibliography chimpanzee. I cn Bull., 1935, 32, 714 \b 
: scsi atl stract I. F. Da hieli North Carolina 


907. Crawford, M. P., & Nissen, H. W. Food- 

thirst drive in rats with especial reference to sharing in chimpanzees. chol. Bull., 1935, 32, 
the goal-gradient hypothesis. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 597. \bstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina 

3 is \bstract Dashiell North 908. Crozier, W. J., & Pincus, G. Analysis of the 

geotropic orientation of young rats. IX. J. gen. 

Brunner, G. Uber die Sehscharfe der Elritze Physiol., 1935, 19, 211-221.—Adult hybrid rats 
Phoxinus laevis) bei verschiedenen Helligkeiten. from the cross of races A and B react to geotropi« 

¢ the visual acuitv of the minnow Phoxinu stimulation in exactly the same manner as their B 

rent brightnesses Z. vergl. Physiol., parents [he proportionate modifiable variability 

96-316.—Minnows were trained to pass of orientation agrees quantitatively with that for 

hite striped field and receive food, but the B parents. Adrenin, which distorts the § vs. « 

djacent gray field. 70% efficiency inthe curve, does not disturb these relationships. Young 


wi« ( 


inv trials, over a rats of the F, generation show a greater proportion 


Bruce, R. H. An experimental investigation 


ittained only after mi 

nore than 14 weeks In the tests visual of unmodifiable variation of geotropic orientation. 

found to increase in logarithmic relation [hese findings are considered as support for the con 

sity of illumination, and the transition clusion that the genetic composition of rats is the 

ght to twilight vision was characterized limiting factor in their ability to exhibit variation of 

rupt change in visual acuity. Near an geotropic orientation and that the difference in the 

-002 lux acuity decreased sharply, color reaction of the young hybrids, as compared with the 

ed" discriminated from ‘“gray’’) disap- adults, may be due to a kind of temporary dis 

d in histological studies signs of darkness harmony of developmental events. M. A. Rubin 
were found. In the minnow rod vision Clark). 

ptly to its minimum, in decided contrast 909. Davis, J. E., & Brewer, N. Effect of physical 

ee ee I. C. Schneirla (New training on blood volume, hemoglobin, alkali reserve 

Creee) and osmotic resistance of erythrocytes. Amer. J. 

Clark, L. B. The visual acuity of the fiddler- -hystol., 1935, 113, 586-591.—Two dogs were exer 

Uca pugnax. J. gen. Phystol., 1935, 19, 311 cised by swimming and two on a treadmill for periods 

hed moving pattern system is used. of 6 to 8 weeks. Blood and cell volume decreased 

visual acuity of the crab varies during the first week of exercise, but later became 

intensity of illumination, as in~ greater than normal. It is concluded that oxygen 

ophila, supperts the explana- debt during exercise was a stimulus for increased 
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Four animals showed a further rise in acuit 


hem under constant irradiation and 


Detwiler, S. R. Experimental studies upon radiated a second time. Other animals su 


the develo pment of the am :phibian nervous system. stronger doses failed to manifest any chang 
1933. 8, 269-33 y means of grafting Possible explanatio ns of the results ar 
vonic forms. altera Bibliography V. L. Munn (Pittsburg 
he peripheral and central 915 yr eer H. Wabenzellmasse bei Apis 
idied. Explanations for the — lhe size of comb cells of Af 
issed, and related to normal vergl. Ph 0 1935, 21, 681-698 


terature is cited Me A nenter measured the size of comb cells 
rl different natural and experimental condit 
11. Fields, P. E. Studies in concept formation. the average diameter of cells differs ac 
Il. A new multiple stimulus panne el Og for certain individual factors, particularly th 
visual figure discrimination. /. comp. P 1935, size of the builder bees. The importance of 


20, 183-203 \ discrimination apparatus which ize is attributable to a kinesthetic sensitivit 


he jumping technique and in which five 5!2e 0! the cell, effective through the legs. Wher 
be presented simultaneously is described pre-stamped wax cell bases were provided tl 
| discrimin; n obtained with this average cell size was exceeded, but beyond 
Rats trained to dis size olf ceil ase the bees constructed irre 
sted arranged cells with different numbers of sides. S 
a socially conditioned pattern of building act 
fundamental. Variations in seasonal ar 
general conditions (food supply, colony 
‘nated when the black-white rela itionships Were found to determine the construction 
sed, the two types of discrimination being drone cells, smaller worker cells, or intermediat 
the same time. When an inner and at different times. The queen appears kinesthet 
were presented, the outer figure sensitive to the size of comb cells, a factor 
reater discrimination value Among the controls her egg laying The activity was 
vantages claimed for this apparatus delayed for a few days when the queen was pr 
timulus types is the better s\ with cells larger or smaller in diameter than 
kinesthetic factors, leading to greater hich she had just responded in 'aying eggs 
he visual cues and a consequent decrease cells, through their kinesthetic effect, must 
required to learn. Data on the fertilization mechanism (hence worker « 
threshold for rotated e then laid), but a larger cell size must inl 
*? mechanism so that unfertilized drone eggs a 


air of figures also discrimin< 
figure when as presented simultane 
; 


four other figures \nimals trained to 


between whi figures on black grounds 


new 


Mus ‘Dieta, IT. C. Schneirla (New York University 
; 916. Hamilton, H. C., & Matlack,H.H. A method 
12. Fields, P. E. The effect of pheno-barbital of studying the modifiability of the tm 


upon the learning and retention of elevated = -maze inthealbinorat. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 
patterns. Psychol. 1 1935, 32, 743.—Abs Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina 
North Carolina 917. Hoadley, L. Autotomy in the anomuran 
913. Fischel, W. Die Entwicklung der Tierarten Porcellana platycheles (Pennant). Bit 
und ihre Abhingigkeit von deren Seele. The 1934, 67, 494-503.—Many of the lower 


of the animal species and its dependence having exoskeletons are able to cast off their 
ir psyche ''mschau, 1935, 39, 571 and other appendages by a reflex mechanism 
scusses the psycl ological abilities of animals study of Porcellana the authors find that thi 

and tl nimal learning process as it is observed in can autotomize readily, the male doing 

the natural environment. The data are brought into frequently than the female and the animal 

relationship with the evolution of various species its appendages manifesting the reflex more rea 


P. Klimpel (Leipzig than animals which have already cast some ol 


014. Girden, E. Effect of roentgen rays upon !¢ss-—V. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


hearing in dogs. /. comp. Psychol., 1935, 20, 263 918. Holst, E. v. Motorische und tonische Er- 
190.—Tests of auditory acuity were carried out by regung und ihr Bahnenverlauf bei Lepidopteren- 
means of the conditioned response technique, the larven. (Motor and tonic excitation and the ner\ 
animal being required to raise its foot within a definite paths involved in lepidopteran larvae.) 
time following the onset of the sound in order toavoid Physiol., 1934, 21, 395-414.—In caterpillars of 
receiving a shock. Eight of the dogs which had been’ than 300 moth species certain nerves and 
subjected to rays generated at 80-100 k.v. peak were sectioned and the larvae tested for postural anc 
manifested a transient increase in acuity amounting locomotor control and for reflex activity. A condu 
to about 5.5 decibels. The effect lasted for from two  tion-path scheme for the central nerve cord is de 
to five weeks. There was then a relapse to the former _ scribed, the vegetative nervous system is outlined, at 
acuity. Control animals manifested no such effects. the peripheral connections of the central systen 
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problems c« 
University 

M. Uber den Helligkeitssinn der 

nl the brightness sensitivity of 

ol., 1934, 21, 219 Phe 

yf relative difference in 

on an basis 


new pairs of stimuli 


Hérmann, 
188 
absolute 


SE rie s. 


inner 


he Hering gra‘ 
was presented as an 
field of the other 
the brightnesses 
I a control lransfer to 
uli is interfered with by a natural 
hicl to some 


concentri 
pairs 


be overcome 
sponse on an absolute basis 
difficult to establish, 
eater in than 
In these ¢ xperiments, to 
relation to background 
1 disk with sectors of different gray value 
tated beneath the pair of critical stimuli. 
the darkroom was established with diff 
ith diffuse illumination of the room this 
ared. Human subjects of different 
brightness discriminations more 

bees, and performed successfully 
time Pe (New 


but is rather 
threshold 
responses 


ination in 


, 
vaiue 
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in oe t the 
inte 
ersit\ 


Kennedy, J. L. 


als of hnetria 


Visual thresholds of real 
. Bull., 1935, 32, 
Abstract.—J. F. Das hiell (North Carolina). 
Koch, A. M. a nite of learning ability in 

. Bull., 1935, 32, 554-555. 

7 ! North Carolina). 

Krechevsky, I. Brain mechanisms and bright- 
discrimination. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 744- 
\bstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina) 
Locke, N. M. Color constancy in the rhesus 

’ chol. Bull., 1935, 32, Abstract. 

Nort} l re ‘arolins i 
+. Macht, D. L., & Bryan, L. 


553 


ry 
} , 


yo 


Influence du venin 


serpent sur le comportement de rats dans un laby- 
nthe circulaire. 


Che influence of snake venom on 
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rats in the cit 

1935 119, 310 
studied tl influen I i nervou 
hav ior bi in lInNns bel 
Watson « | I 
in the « 


venom 1n 


sU00 


1aAVIOT 


traine 

nall 
If the 
diate 


depression 


produced an initial stin 
followed by 


\ as OCCaSI 
a secondar per id of depression 
dose was strong lepression was imme 
Rattlesnake venom aiwa pre duced 


whatever the dose tions ol 


human or cat serum 
produced no effect HT. Preron (Sorbonne 

925. Maier, N. R. F. 
in rats. Psycho 


Some new tests of reasoning 
1935, 32, 679 \bstract 
F. Dashiu North Carolina 
926. Maslow, A. H. The dominance drive as a 
determiner of social behavior in infrahuman primates. 
, 1935, Sie 714-715 \bstract i. 
North Carolina 
Marx, J. Ueber den nervésen Mechanismus 
der Bewegungen des abgeworfenen Eidechsen- 
schwanzes. On the anism of the 
movements of the cast-off lizard tail Leipzig 
Radelli & Hille, 1935. Pp. 17.—R. R 
(Clark 
928. Maurer, S. 
of vitamin B(B' 
Psychol., 1935, 
under 
and Carr, the 


’ 


977 


nervous mech 


III. The effect of partial —— 
upon performance in rats. /. com 
20, 309-317 { 
conditions previously des 
author attempted to ascertain the effect 
of early partial depletion of vitamin B(B') on the 
trials, errors and time required to reach a given level 
of maze performance [here was a control group of 
157 animals. Three groups consisting of from 37 to 
17 ri way were suckled during the first 12 to 15 day 
life by partially depleted mothers. The results lead 
the author to conclude that “‘In rats, a rapidly growing 
nervous deprived of adequate quantities of 
vitamin B(B!), is injured to the degree that, judging 
from several criteria of learning ability, it requires 
about twice trials and errors to learn a maze 
as do rats systems have been fed 
normally during period of rapid growth.” 
Suggestions made concerning the best kind of 
diet for expectant and nursing mothers. Bibliog- 
raphy.— NV. L. Munn (Pittsburgh 


Maurer, S., & Carr, H. A. II. The empirical 
determination of maze reliability. J. Psychol., 
1935, 20, 291-308.—Using a carefully standardized 
technic, the authors attempted to determine the 
reliability of the Carr maze pattern. ‘‘The average 
scores of 3 groups trials 38.4, 34.0, and 37.9; 
errors 85.7, 95.8, and 115.3; time 1547.5, 1859.0, and 
1915.0, Che relative reliability of trial, 
error, and time score for groups ol 40 to 60 animals 
when tested the technic given its trials, time, and 
errors. Three principles governing the choice of 
criterion of learning are given. The criterion of learn- 
ing for groups of 40 to 60 animals tested by a 
trolled technic of 8 errorless out of 10 consecutive 
runs is recommended, as it reliable than four 


arr maze 
Maurer 


s ol 


system, 


as many 
W hose 


this early 


nervous 


are 


929. 


comp. 


are, 


respectivel 


con- 


is more 
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30. Metfessel, M. Objective studies of roller 
canary song. 1935, 32, 716-717 
\ t t / / } North Carolina 
Mettler, F. A. 
of the corte x of Macaca mulatta. 
1935 ol, S09 


Cortifugal fiber connections 
The frontal region. 
5 t. ) , 


Murchison, C. Preliminary identification of 
social law through the medium of a general equation 
constructed from experimental generalizations that 
describe five variables in a hierarchical system of 
Gallus domesticus. 1935, 32, 715 
l \bstract é North Care i 
Musgrave, H. Com parison of ratings of seller 
tours in isolation and in context. 

1935, 32, 717 \bstract rd 


( 


canary 


1. Nicholas, J. S., & Barron, D. H. Limb move- 
ments studied by elec trical stimulation of nerve roots 
and trunks in imbly stoma. t I 135 
61, 414 


~ 


Nissen, 
of incentive on 
chimpanzees. 


& Elder, J. H. The influence 
reaction performance of 


1935 32, 554 


iL Ww 
delayed 


' 


Nort! ( arolina 

Nissen, H. W., & McCulloch, T. L. A com- 
parison of the ‘‘paired stimuli” and “‘strata”’ tech- 
niques in establishment of visual discriminations by 
chimpanzee. 1935, 32, 697-698 
\bstract North ( 

937. Pfaffmann, C. Differential responses of the 

new-born < at to gustatory stimuli. P 

32 { / \! i ij 


arolina 


938. Reynolds, H. E. The disinhibiting effect of 
electric shock upon the maze performance of the 
white rat. 1935, 32, 676-677 


Abstract j North Carolina 
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939. Rowley, J. B., & Bolles, M. M. 
crimination in white mice. /. < 
20, 205—-210.—White mice riminated 

black square and a black circle. Discrin 

brightness relationshiy 
ro junds lr 


animals pus hed 


F rm 
‘ dis- 


ise) 


disc 


aintained with the 


i.e., white forms black ¢ 
discriminatior 
doors which contained the soa an 
food was obtainable From 20 to 
required for learnin Bibliography 


Pittsburg! 
940. Ruch, F. L. Experimental studies of the 
factors influencing the difficulty of blind alleys jy 
linear mazes. III. Is there an anticipatory tenden 
in maze learning? /. comp. Psychol., 1935, 20, 
124 \fter revic wing ¢ t 
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941. Sand, A. The comparative pee ogy f color 
response in reptiles and fishes. Bio . 
361-381 The reactions of the shes 
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Weygandt, W. Das Problem der Erblichkeit 
bei jugendlichem Schwachsinn und bei Epilepsie. 
roblem of heredity in juvenile feeble- minded- 
1 in epilepsy Ze ges. Psychiat., 1935, 
14-684.—This article, based upon a lecture 
d at Bern in 1934, detailed review of 
; of the role of hereditary and non-hereditary 
in various forms of feeble-mindedness and 
Such practical problems as sterilization 
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and characterological studies of pathological 
ie Ne Psychiat., 1935, 152, 703- 
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ders in orientation, which are released by 
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ere based upon 174 cases received from 1894 
3 in the shiatric Clinic at Zurich. Among 
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Bibliography.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 
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sleep. C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1935, 118, 
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luded an extreme myosis as well as an intense 
dic spontaneous electrical activity of the 

M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
Curtius, O. Das kollektiv Unbewusste C. G. 
Jungs, seine Beziehung zur Persénlichkeit und 
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Psychotherap., 1935, 8, 265-279.—An 
1 metaphysical and symbolic terms of 
of complexes. Curtius stresses the 
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evelopment of the libido and adaptation to 
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is a psychological reality. As to the 
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into and 
of humanity M. E. 
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relation of the 
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creates in himself a « 
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971. Daly, C.D. Der Kern des Oedipuskomplexes. 
(The kernel of the Oedipus complex.) Jnt. Z. Ps 
1, 1935, 21, 165-188.—The menstruation trauma 
is the kernel of the masculine or real Oedipus complex 
and also its chief source of repression. After the 
menstruation trauma the goes through a phase of 
purely feminine psychic development, the so-called 
negative Oedipus complex, in which he identifies 
himself with his mother and longs for a child from 
the father. The menstruation trauma brings forth a 
strong death fear of the father. Through the ‘‘bloody 
wound,” it also arouses the castration fear, combined 
with the fear of being eaten up.—//. J. Wegrocki 
(Worcester State Hospital ) 


972. Deutsch, F. Uber Euthanasie. (Euthanasia.) 
Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1935, 21, 219-234.—Euthanasia 
is the art of dying peacefully. Factors determining 
it are: the silencing of feelings of aggression toward 
others, the giving up of the object-cathexes of this 
world, and the disappearance of the feeling of guilt. 
These are achieved through a regression to the lower 
levels of psychic development at which the dying 
person can exhibit without guilt the emotional 
cathexes of his early developmental stages.— //. J. 
Wegrocki (Worcester State Hospital). 


973. Eddy, N. B., & Ahrens, B. Studies of mor- 
phine, codeine, and their derivatives. VI. The 
measurement of the central effect of codeine, dihydro- 
codeine, and their isomers by the use of maze-trained 
rats. Amer. J. P 1935, 47, 614-62 Using 
the same method as was desma in the previous 
paper (Amer. J. Ps 1935, 47, 597-613) trained 
rats were treated with codeine, dihydrocodeine, and 
their isomers. The results showed that all the 
morphine derivatives used had qualitatively the same 
effect as — line, but they are weaker in their action. 

D,. E. Johar n (Skidmore). 


974. Eidelberg, L. Das Verbotene lockt. 

lure of the forbidden.) Jmago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 
358.—The lure of the forbidden sometimes gives rise 
to paradoxical situations. Thus a pupil insisted on 
eating his lunch after the regular hour at school, 
thereby postponing sexual (oral) satisfaction to which 
free access was permitted. Analysis shows that 
aggression also demanded gratification. This com- 
bination was traced to prior circumstances in which 
the two impulses were simultaneous.— H. D. Spoerl 
(Northeastern). 


975. Encausse, P. Sciences occultes et déséquilibre 
mental. (Occult sciences and mental disequilibrium. ) 
Paris: Editions Pythagore, 1935. Pp. 199. 15 fr. 
The author, son of Papus (known for his works on 
occult sciences), believes that the practice of these 
sciences, particularly of spiritualism, is harmful to 
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976. Gutheil, E. The organic symptom in the . 
dreams} 1935. 22. 432-438 . and exp rimental sleep in man. ) 
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rief period after waking. The relation 
Landmark, J. De -sudsc i 2g alterations to mutism and aphasia is discuss« 
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the er nous zo! Lt of negativistic and automatic reactior 
he subjects F. S. Keller (Colgate 
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and Marger' 982. Simon, A. K., & Eddy, N. B. Studies 
morphine, codeine, and their derivatives. V. The use 
of maze-trained rats tc study the effect on the central 
nervous system of morphine and related substances. 
Am Psychol., 1935, 47, 597-613.—Whit 
wear rats were trained to run an elevated 

after which they were treated by injecting 

peritoneally morphine hydrochloride. After 

morphine injection it was found that the initial 
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ween vigilan Traumdeutung. Progress and technique t 
li interpretation of dreams.) Vienna, Leipzig 
Weidman, 1935. Pp. 450. RM. 24.—In this 1 
the following problems are discussed: (1) the 
pathia in the dream; (2) individual dream s 
3) ress in the interpretation of dreams 
a dispareunia; (5) the first dreams 1 
6) repre entation of the parapatl IC SV! 
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Efficacy of intimidation on a case of delusion of jea 
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992. Doll, E. A. Annual report, Department of 
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be entirely successful 


sed on the basis st 


x 
mental tests 


QO} » State 


o use 


C nal types in mental disorders. 
35, 32, 675 \bstra 

Carolina 
Dupouy, R. 


95. Dunlap, K. 


Les aliénés en liberté. 
1935, 
aceraed 


lucid oO 


during 

ire uncon of any 
ind resent any atte mpt 
ion lhe 


isiting service tor 


ntially an ind 


Henri-Rousselle 


exam 


ospitalization 
lation to pre I { 
suicide Physicians 
dangerous mental 
Same as contagious 
New Hampshire 
ital 
‘7. Durling, D. Range and distribution of mental 
abilities in a group of high-grade mental defectives. 
ol., 1935, 19, 474-477.—This study is 
38 mental defe above 16 years with 
analysis of 34 pencil 


j 
tests covering 


( 
tives 
veen 50 and 70 
and performance rious 
that on the 


80% as great as the 


average the range in 
individual differences 
with that of Hull for 


Psvycl rit logic al 


reve als 


is in agreement 
subjects. —R chult 
ration 
998. Emch, M. A reorientation for state-hospital 
psychiatry. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1935, 19, 586-601 
effort to decrease the Pri F of chronic cases 
give more individualized effort in the treatment 
ff acute problems, a new program of therapy was 
ntroduced at the Worcester State Hospital in Massa 
Greater stress was placed on therapy and 
social readjustment of newly admitted patients. As 
the patients improved, they left the hospital to enter 
situations that considered desirable from the 
therapy Hospital supervision 
through regular interviews with the physician or 
through social visits to the home was con- 
tinued. The aid of outside agencies was sought when 
necessary his program of therapy was tested 
comparing results of the year’s admissions with 
those of the chronic group previously studied. 69% 
of the year’s admissions were successfully placed as 


chusetts 


were 


point of view ol 


service 
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compared with 45% of the chronic grcup. T! 
indicates that the state hospital must maint 
its ultimate goal the preparation of the patie: 
I to the community.— #7. S. Claf 


his returt 
and s Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y. 


999. Ey, H. La discussion de 1855 @ la Société 
Médico-Psychologique sur l’hallucination et |’état 
actuel du probléme de I’activité hallucinatoire. 
discussion in 1855 at the Société M édico-P 
gique on hallucinations and the present stat 
problem of hallucinatory activity. Al 
chol., 1935, 93, Part 1, 584-613.—This is 
of the theories concerning hallucinations fr 
to the present. In 1855 the central problen 
ing hallucinations was whether they are 
origin. Those who said they 
theory of mental automatism. 
etiology is accepted and the question resoly 
into whether the hallucinations are a form of il 
an error in the placement of psycho-sensor 
atism in the scale of reality, or a form of set 
he actual form of the hallucination depends 
personality of the indiv idus il as well 
lesion MM. B Mitchell (New 


Hospital 


4 


were advo 


Now the 


as on 
Hamps 
1000. Frandsen, A. N. Mechanical ability 
morons. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 371 
\ group of 100 boys ranging in chronological ag 
10.5 to 20 and in IQ from 50 to 75 at the Min: 
State School for feeble-minded were given 
and II of the Minnesota mechanical assemb! 
[he average percentile on the mechanical ass 
test for this group was 15.85, and 52% scored 
the fifth perce ntile; distributi 
laps the entire rz inge of a norm il population 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

1001. Glover, E. Das Problem der pwangiaee- 
rose. — prob lem of the compulsion 
Int. Z. choar 1935, 21, 234-248.—Sex 
5145. H Zz Wegrockt (Worcester State Hospi 

1002. Harrington, M. The biological method i 
psychiatric case work. Amer. J. Orthopsyci 35 
5, 302-317 According to the 
ipproach, 4 factors are operative in abnorn 
havior: (1) defective heredity, (2) somatic di 

3) wrong education, and (4) stimuli afforded 
difficult or trying situations. This view is contri 
with the psychoanalytic approach and the Kraepe 
linian view, in which abnormal behavior is attribut 
entirely-to defective heredity and somatic diseas 
\ case history is employed to illustrate the 
psychiatric approach and to show how theory deter 
clinical procedure and, therefore, clinica 
data. McV. Hunt (Nebraska). 

1003. Hoff, H., & Schénbauer, L. Neue Erfahrun- 
gen in der Diagnostik und Therapie der Gehirn- und 
Riickenmarksgeschwiilste. (New findings in th 
diagnosis and therapy of brain and spinal tumors 
Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, 7, 433-446.—The 
first portion of the article deals with arteriography 
the vessels of the brain. The method, introduced 
Egas Moniz in 1927, consists in injecting into 
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. ‘bio psy 


mines 
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two contrasting media, abrodil or 
Epileptic and Jacksonian attacks 
llowed by paralysis and sometimes death. 
nd section of the report the histology of 
rs and their relation to diagnosis is dealt 

author the work of Erdheim 
tein on types of tumors. The last part is 
sections which 
the same symptoms as 
the of Zaburek, 


discusses 


brain ‘‘deserts,”’ accom 


rs and often show 


itself. He quotes work 


lied these barren sections in eighteen cases, 


Jastrow, J. 


he investigations of Bailey, Cushing, and 
who have studied the structure of these 
relation to the structure of the tumors and 
immature cells produced 
dD, 3 


rs trom 


“deserts.” Bibliography. 
Del 


New 


$2.50. 


York: 
A st ries 
given by 


Sanity first. 
ii 312. 
hy ole ne 


in 


1935. vill + 


Pp 
ks on mental recentl 
a manner adapted to 
habits of mind. The key to 
ultivation and control of the 
’ particularly of the emotions 
is developed in discussions of heredity, 
eral intelligence, personality traits, and 
es [he emphasis throughout is upon 
There analysis of 
logical conceptions such as 
character reading in handwriting, and 
and suggestions for the avoidance of 
‘‘the jitters,”’ Much 
een done by exaggerating the influence 
rity complex, especially; and psycho- 
more on the debit than on the credit side. 
nd sanity both result from a fair adjust- 
mperament to circumstance.—M. P. 

Faribault, Minn.) 


re assembled 
rests and 
is ( 


ring to life 


1S 


is included an 


teria, and complexes. 


Kelly, G. A. Differential diagnosis in the 


hological clinic. Psychol. Bull., 


1935, 32, 684 


ract J. F. Dashteli (North Carolina). 


Kornmiiller, A. Der Mechanismus des 
ptischen Anfalles auf Grund bioelektrischer 


suchungen am Zentralnervensystem. 


(The 


sm of epileptic attacks on the basis of bio- 


experiments on the central nervous system. ) 


Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, 7, 414-432.—The 
re reports the concluding part of a series of 
ns. He discusses: the relation between 

current pictures and motor contraction 
other partial symptoms of the epileptic 
mechanism of the broadening of epileptic 
in the central nervous system; arguments 

theory of epileptic attacks; 
sis of currents discharged in the 
Some ol 


he vast ular 
the analy 
pes and symptoms of epilepsy. 
ons are: (1) that the wane of epileptic 
a field depends on the structure of the 

1 on the strength of the stimulation; the 
e stimulus is therefore not very essential; 
first and only excited center can by ner- 
after a latency period, 


isCular, means, 


1004-1012 


into abnormal activity; and 


type ol epileptic excitation 


bring other centers 
(3) that the 

can pass over synapses whi 
with excitation 
tae Ne Del, 


1007. Lafora, G. R. Etude psychologique d’une 
débile mentale calculatrice du calendrier. 
ol defective calendar calcu 
lator. pi 30, Che author 
describes the case of a mentally defective girl, CA 
15 years, MA 10 years, who can solve most questions 
concerning the 2 to 5 seconds. She 
has a poor aptitude for calculation in general, although 
the calendar problems in some 
5 seconds require from o 25 minutes for a pro 
study of this and other cases 


explosive 
h could not be traversed 
ordinary normal Bibliography 


Oberlin wark, 
Psvcho 
a mentall 

1935 


logical study 


Enc 309-337 


calendar in from 


which she solves 


fessional calculator \ str 
of imbecile calendar calculators leads to the conclusion 
that their chief reliance is upon coincidence 
a highly Their skill c 
not in a true upon the 
memory of var by means 
which they deduce the first date of each month. 


M. H. Pr ron 


1008. Landis, C. 
disease. Sci. Mon., N. } 
During the past 22 years the 
mental disease | remained 
with the sole excepti n of cerebro-arteriosclerosis, 
but this may 
the total 


Hence 


sand upon 
specialized memory nsists 
calculation but 


each 


hanical 
ol 


mec 


is dates in year 


10 
i 


Sorbonne 

The depression and mental 
‘ 1935. 41, 550 
f all kinds of 


constant, 


552 
incidence « 
as remarkabl\ 
which has increased by almost 700% is 
be attributed to the increased proportion ol 
populaticn old enough to develop this diseas« 
the depression is not a cause of mental 
however much it has been of mental stress l; We 
Dashiell (North Carolina 

1009. Lechler, A. Seelische Erkrankungen und 
ihre Heilung. (Mental and their cure.) 
Stuttgart: Steinkopf, 1935. 92. RM. 1.20. 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1010. Mahan, H. C. Mental deterioration asso- 
ciated with the prolonged use of alcohol. P 
Bull., 1935, 32, Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina 


1011. Maloy, B.S. Nervous and mental diseases. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1935. Pp. 551. $7.50. 

This book represents ‘‘a simplified and compre- 
hensive presentation of nervous and in 
sanity.” It is written primarily for the medico-legal 
expert and the lawyer and discusses the neurological 
and mental disorders briefly. A 94-page index 
given. M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital! ). 


1012. Malzberg, B. Mental disease in New York 
state according to nativity and parentage. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1935, 19, 635-660.—Although the rate 
of first admissions of foreign born is in excess of the 
native born, this study reveals that the point of view 
held by many that foreign born have twice the amount 
of mental disease prevalent among native born is an 
exaggeration. The lowest rate is found among natives 
of native stock. Che rate of the foreign born when 


disorder, 


diseases 


Pp 


Ve hol. 


nar 
430. 


diseases 


is 


; 


and sex differences exceeds that of 
in the ratio of 1.4 to 1. 


corrected for age 


the natives of native stock 
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1016. Morgan, J. J. B. _ What normals can 
from paranoia. h Obser 1935, 4, 
Paranoia Is I pat 


sions ol 
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a disease in whicl 
ion hese 
uspicions 
blame othe 
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overcome 
the story 


whose a 
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Besa, F. A. Use of ag eer} prepara 


1017 
in certain mental disorders. 
. @ 


32, 
( aroll 

1018. Miiller, M. Therapie der Geistesk 

— IV. Die schizophrenen’§ Erkrankunger 
1. Prognose und Prophylaxe. 2. Therapie. 
WN. Che > schizophren 


nental diseases 
) 
aXIs. é Cheray 


sis and | 
7, 447-474 


is own 


1935 


brief sketch of 


nrenia 


mild cases 
eutic mean 
milieus an 
case ol 
ynd part of 


erapy. 


finger- 
ved 
» than he | 
to therap 
> activi 
Del 
a schizofrenja. 
Q , 1935, 24, 
schizophrenia mitis 
most clearly < 
| of Rosenstein in Mos 
nde pende nt, ver’ 


nia 
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ing it seldom need 
step of theirs in life maj 
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1020. Pfersdorff, C. 
aphasique et la dissociation re ee 
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NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 1021-1026 


with other 

usses its relat 

and forgetting 

to external npulsion to nplete he decisive criter! 


and certain vheth n procedur nstitutes psychi 
spelling diff ‘ ing. lo nship to biopsycholo 
the vowels correctly bu phenomen: x plait Ss pecullarl' intense 
three organic cases with bodil I | iS 
is, correct syntax various psychotherapeutic methods and is tl 
nilar to those in~ of autogenous traini ts highest and m 
B New portan 
unconsciou 
Ray, W. S. A nine-year- -old a oe 
ut mental deficiency. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32 
ict ij l hue North Carolina onscious 
of the unco 


Reiman, M. G. The prognostic value of ted 
corporate¢ 


nental es in the psychoses. Stud. Psycl Mf St 
1935 3, No 6 Pp 10), € enavi 
dis I arged psy¢ hoti S indics On 
bsence of 40 symp mM. £. Me 
achoric techniqus 1026. Sereisky, M. J., Salkind, E. M., & Maslov, E. 
Moore Progress in any in Northern Caucasus, 1920 
s 1933. Usp chn., t., 1934 
psychiatric er herr gi 
Research facilities, laboratory work a1 trends in 
and ne . therapy at se\ ‘ psychiatric clinics ospitals and 
, university cente! re ril \ttention is 
to numerou ientific publications, such Biolog. 
of Encephalitis” edited by Ushchenko 
graph by Zalkind entitled namics of Let 
in some Nervous Diseases and Psychiatric Disor 
and a book “On Biochemistry of Emotio 


Robie, T. R. The phobia of impregnation Ch 


li ‘ na \loliul ] T} > t 
‘ allsSoO\ i ViolLuKalO a asi ) 
ts relation to the psychoneuroses. Amer. J. © 7 ae ae lodar | 
cnool established a I l psy uiatric clink 
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noait 
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Schilder, P. Psychop a der Zeit. 
i I 1935, 21, 


Dal 


t¢ nden 1es 
ance ot time ; : : 
nal i 
P Under provinces with special interest in comparativ 
empora Feta psy hiatri | au é e multitude of natio1 
mn of basi populating tl orthert aucasus with the 


Seiten suena “setae 
inate Our peculiarities of ial, cu nd hist 
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rical ae 
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ments; organized work wi: ilso done in industt 
psychiatry in local factor In 1924 A, ] 
Schultz, J. H. Seelische Schulung, Kérper- | in Psychiatry” i 
n und Unbewusstes. Psychi training, bodily \ 


itl, 


sublished ‘‘Le« 
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cons < VA, hotherab hol iN his lect: ' 1d on materi 
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plan ned empirical psychology with attempt to replac 
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PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


Sullivan, E. B., & Gahagar 


Les obsessions, les impulsions 
et les perversions sexuelles dans l’oeuvre de Magnan. 
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and fails to inhibit certain activities, ca 
sions and sexual perversions MV. B. M 
Hampshire State Hospital 


1029. Wallin, J. E. W. Personality maladjys. 


ments and mental hygiene. New Yor! 
Hill. 1935 Pp wan ae SED $3.00 [his 
intended for psychologists, educators, « 
mental hygiene workers Part I present 
the concept of mental health and of tl 
mental hygiene Part II deals ith t 
ol perso! it maladjustment is ¢ 
ide tr r unwholesome modes of 
difficulties, and includes various 
re edial suggestions lhe mechanisms of 
( ast sed include ! trial 
») dodgi resp ibility by evasi 3 
difficulties } refusal t icknowledge 
failure 5) self-justification throug 
lame 6 seill-justiNcation t { 
vith inferiors; (7) procrastinati 8 
tior Y regres 10 da drea 
pensati 12) inhibitio 13) repressi 
stituti ind (15) sublimation \ é 
case material is supplied. An appendi 
Ssuggestl I ercomil Stage Ir 
forms of tea he conta 
biblhiogray anda de S. R 


State Hospital 


1030. Wulfften-Palthe, P. M. van. Koro. Ei: 


merkwiirdige Angsthysterie. Kor 
tvpe of anxiety hysteria [nt 4 

21, 248-257.—Because it has been observe 
corpses the penis seems to shrink and re 
body, natives of parts of southern China 


Dutch Indies have de veloped the superst 


the person will die if the penis begins 

this phenomenon lo counteract this t 
either held in the hand or inserted into a1 
to arrest the shrinking he author, on t 


his contacts with several cases, analyzes 


d sa 


as a neurotic symptom facilitated a1 
by primitive traditions but grounded in th 
lear Hl. J. Wegrockt Worcester State 
See also abstracts 716, 717, 812, 832, 869, 966, 968, 
975, 1045, 1067, 1071, 1104, 1157, 1168. 
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1031. Baganz-Lehmann, M. Kleid und Persin- 
lichkeit. Dress and personality = Ind 4 
te 1935, 12, 238-248.—Between dress 


sonality there is an inner psychological c 


From observation of clothes one is al 
peculiarities of the intellectual make-up of 
lhe inference is analogous to that someti! 
between handwriting and character.—R 

U.S. E. S. Div. Standards and Researc! 


1032. Baumgartner, H. W. Measuring neg! 
self-respect. J. Negro Educ., 1935, 4, 490-4 


the construction of an attitude scale atte 
measure the racial self-respect of the negt 
four criteria for the formulation of such a scale wt . 
used The scale was believed to be of hel; { 3 


i 
i t 
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f maximal harmonious relationship 





eral races comprising the | popula 

as it might lead to a better under 

he attitudes of the particular group 

[he preliminary scale consisted of 60 

pressing different attitudes toward 

groups were studied on the original 

ne a miscellaneous northern group, 

hern college group. The maximum 

( In the college group were 32 males 

the median score was 218 and no sex 

ere found The reliability coefficient 

585 In the northern group were 600 males 

The male median was 214 and the 

he coefficient of reliability was .// 

1. the re ibility coefficient for northern 

Ips was 754 A revised scale con 

ems has been constructed, but has not 

et o test additional groups It is pro 

the investigation further by rescoring 
s in terms of standard score values 
Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. \ 

Biihle » C. The curve of life as studied in 
oraphie bl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 405-409 

is to determine whether a regular 

es ti life and spiritual attainment 

ed to biographical growth. 

10) involving (1) external 

profession, advance 

ft connections, etc.), (2) 

1 s, complaints, etc.), and 

a iplishments during life, 

Sé ence 1 events experiences and 

e in spite of individual irregularities 

t speci! itl and definite results 

e tor turther research and app lica 

oice of career, favorable ages for 

elfare, insurance problems, marital 

¢ tl i a Schu Psychological 

Burks, B. S. Empirical approaches to per- 


lity Gestalten. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 560-561. 

i a hieli North ( ‘arolina) 
Donges, L. Untersuchungen iiber die 
elektrische Leitfahigkeit von Haut und Gewebe bei 
verschiedenen Personaltypen. Studies of the 
nductivity of the skin and of the tissues 
s personality types.) Dortmund-Hérde: 
1935 [he author found that the resistance 
is higher in winter than in summer, and 


rest than after physical work. There are 
ces between the values obtained in the 
d those obtained in the evening. The 
il polarization is greater in the disinte- 
than in the integrated one (Jaensch’s 
he S-type the greatest oscillation of skin 
as found. In children the results were 
L. Donges (Dortmund). 


Harris, D. & Twitchell, W. W. Expressed 
willin ingness to take a chance. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 
\b J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 
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1033 


‘TER 


1037. Kempf, E. J. Physiology of attitude 


emergence of ego- pela a3 M Re 


1935, 142 356-358 lwelftl installmer 
author continues fifi re of the physi g yf 
attitude by a discussion of the organization of 
postural tonic and 1 r contractions of somatic and 
autonomic neural musculature into an autog Ss Or 
volitionally selective attitudinal mechanism He 
criticizes, in this regard, the theoretical conclusions 
drawn from the experimental rk of Walsh, Sherring 
ton, Jacobson, and Pav! \n 11-item bibliograp! 
is appended my. 2 Oy Eloise Hospital 
1038. Kempf, E. J. Physiology of attitude 
emergence of ego-organization. J/ed. Rec., N 
1935, 142, 403-406 [hirteenth installmen rhe 
physiology of attitude is discussed further in the light 
of experimental work by Adrian, Hoagland, and 
lov The author then defines the law of attitude as 
follows Attitude Situation Be r, and vives 
the following corollaries for behavioral sciences 
1) Knowledge of the attitude and the situation 
permits prediction of acquisitive, avertive, and 
destructive qualities of behavior 2) Knowledge of 


situation behavior permits knowledge of attitud 
3) Knowledge of a past attitude and behavior gives 
knowledge of the situation 4) From past experiences 
with attitude in situation and resultant behavior 
knowledge of the third component of the equation is 
possible. (5) To repeat similar behavior in a certain 
situation a similar attitude is needed. (6) Change of 
behavior without change of situation requires change 
of attitude. (7) If the attitude is fixed and | ivior 
is pathological frequently more healthful behavior 
can be developed by changing the situation 8) If 
a certain attitude is thoroughly conditioned to become 
established in certain situations similar behavior will 


always result VU. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 
1039. Kempf, E. J. Physiology of attitude 
emergence of ego-organization. Med a 
1935, 142, 446-450 Fourteenth sat mein rhe 
author concludes his study with a discussion of the 


ude—origin of ego-organization 
enous control of attitude, 
nt, in more distant situations.” 
of the entire article in which 
and its attributes can 
a comprehen- 


“socialization of attit 
and evolution toward 
sensation and moveme 
Chere follows a summary 
he concludes that personality 
be explained only through developing 
sion of the adaptability functionings of the organism 


if ) 
aUuLloYy 


which become organized to form an autogenouslys 
counterbalancing attitude, thus making attitude a 
mechanistic unity. The basic principle is that an 


reflexes 


attitudinal organization of of the segments 
as a whole controls other reflexes antagonistic to it 
and autogenously reorganizes itself to become allied 
with persistently repetitive reflexes, thus causing 
changes of attitude to fit new experiences. The law 
of attitude is that the form or pattern of attitude 
which is in existence at any moment of stimulation 
determines what the reactions will be to the stimuli. 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1040. Kretschmer, E. Wurzelformen der Persén- 
lichkeit. (The basic forms of personality.) Umschau, 
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1041 


1058 


ertal it i 1 tendencies 
{ il { ( I re nis ri ir isis of 
i d r ] gy ft the | Sl e of 
the Le g 
1041. Lentz, T. F. The generality and specificity 
of conservatism. 1935, 32, 747-748 
\bstract North Carolina 
1042. Lorge, I. Prestige, suggestions and attitudes. 
1935 32 750 \bstract 
(al li 1 
1043. Rink, W. Charakterologische Bibliographie. 
( ti il bibliograpl 1 ae 
19 10, 235 P. Klimt Leipzig 


44. Rundquist, E. A. The significance of form 
of statement for personality measurement. 


34, 751 \ tract 
th Carolina 
1045. Schott, E. L. Personality tests in clinical 
practice. 1935, 32, 733-734 \ 
tract ) North Carolina 
1046. Sherman, M. Parents, teachers and chil- 
dren. \/ Hlth ( 1935, 4, No. 1, 1; 8 
(,enera clusiot1 ited ncerning the forma 
t i pe ilit ‘ ental factors Ir 
‘ vy that the tellectual growt ind 
( e of eve pe ire greatly affected | 
é erlences P r children are the 
I ts | I ible ind sti lati r 
( perati the part tf teach ind 
pa ild greatly faci ite the formation of an 
er } stem 1 hict the child « ld ¢ 
a d the devel ent of emotional insight and 
( ‘ tanding I ers il and social relat 
if 4 ’ Yankton 
1047. Stagner, R. Fascist attitudes: their deter- 
mining conditions. /P Bu 1935, 32, 749-750 
\bstract we oe. North ¢ arolina 
1048 Stein- Lewinson, T. Graphologie in Amerika. 
(raj g in Ameri s 1935, 1, 78 
Klin Leipzig 
1049. Stutsman, R. Constancy in personality 
trends. 1935, 32, 701-702 \bstract 
j North ( rol la 
1050. Sward, K. Patterns of Jewish Sempuanenens. 
1935, 19, 410—425 bed anal 
is « e Bernreuter personality inventory based « 
res] f 114 Jewish families and 113 non onlah 
far é riads of tathe ind mother plus son or 
da te eve students) reveals four distinguishing 
patterns haract t Jewish group: (1) gre 
gat é trong il dependence, (2) submis 
siveness 3) drive and é ion, and (4) various 
anxiet . s and symptoms of mood change 
Statist table ind lest s found most discrim 
inating re included in this report R. S. Schult 
I cl ze ( rati 
1051. Willoughby, R. R. Emotionality as a func- 
tion of age, sex and conjugal condition. Psych 
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Bull., 1935, 32, 728 \bstract. 

North Carolina 

See also abstracts 751, 891, 963, 1029, 1076, 1078. 

1080, 1092, 1126, 1138, 1176, 1193, 1246, 1255 

1266. 

SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE INDIV] 

1052. Achilles, P. S., & Link, H. C. Meas: 
changes in public opinion. Psyc/ 1‘ “i 
725-726 \bstract lF. Dashie Nort! ( 

1053. Anderson, J. E., & Cootevehs F.L. Age 
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5. Reuter, E. B, An evaluation of the subjec- _1110. Schultze-Naumburg, B. Ist Graphologie 
tive methods of sociological research. J. educ. ime Reig gag! Is graphology a_ science?) 
9, 72-78.—All research methods are Umschau, 1935, 39, 277.—P. Klimpel (Leipzig) 

» the extent at least of the understanding 1111. Selling, L.S. Diagnostic criminology. Ann 
loyed by the scientist in the formula- Arbor: Edwards Bros., 1935. Pp. 176. $2.25.—This 
blems and in the interpretation of his is a handbook intended for psychiatrists who work in 
the problem of sociologists to develop juvenile and criminal courts, as well as sociologists, 
techniques and particularly a conceptual psychologists and others who may be associated with 
idequate to the research problems” of human them. It is basically intended as a manual of direc 
t F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). tions for carrying out the examinations of both adult 
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1112-1118 SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


nile offenders. There are two introductory evidence as to the plausibility of certair 
of criminology in general, the theories. In his writings he vivifies the 
rical background of psychiatric states of his abnormal characters. Essential 
particular reference to the law an unstable genius; his contacts gave | 
modifications in the attitude into the minds of criminals and o 
anging from the penal to the arus che had much influence ¢ 
and a short discussion on are taken from his 
point of the subject in general lefinite cases of hysteria (with a 
ch on the examinatio others), 1 senile dement, and 4 psy« 
ider there is another are delineated and discussed [here 
Matric syndi l of the dreams of his characters Che 
mature crim that Dostoevsky’s characterization 
h conditions ¢ keeping with the patterns of c: 
organi psycho are ychoanalyti psychopathologist 
hild there a br ie Freudian group.—L. S 
urt, Detroit 
1115. Smoke, K. L. The 0 gt Status ¢ f so 
psychology in America. P 


537 543 Social psychol 


} 
i} 


ized by (1 ange of phenome: 

Serrus, C. La psychologie de l’intelligence shown by an analysis of titles in the 
et la linguistique. sychology intelligence hology; (2) the widely varying emy 
istics fra ul., 1934, on different topics, as shown in the current 


' 


psvcholog and (3) a tendency to develop researcl 
in its treatme! gn Sos agi tenemnnse es objective met! 
fore coordinate the is needed is a reorganization and systen 
lligence and the theory the field. 4. G. Bills (Chicage 
ns of langua alway 1116. Spitz, R. A. Friihkindliches Erleben und 
and it is the obj Erwachsenenkultur bei den Primitiven. (( 
law M. il. Piéron experience and adult culture among primiti 
ples rn, ie Lp ., 1935, 21, 367-38 
Shearer, E.A. Dewey’sesthetictheory. II. ©” Mead’s G yupin New Guinea, whicl 
1935, 32, 650-664.—Dewey develops tl marized in some de tail. From the point 
basis of art. Hisargumentis “‘aconfident Psychoanalysis there is a striking contrast 
rt as that in which sensuous experience child rearing among the Manus and a1 
devotes Arunta as reported by Réheim. This c 
reflected in the adult cultures. With the 
described by Mead, there is much repressi 
anal and sexual. The result is an adult so 
which private property and the rudiment 
‘capitalistic’ economy play a central rdéle 
sexuality assumes neurotic forms suggestive 
own compulsion neurosis.’’ The precise caus 
his result is not stressed.—H. D. Spoer 
eastern 


) 


\ 


T 
/ 
ic 


o its full possibilities.’’ Each art 
a special sense, expressing in that medium 
ities normally experienced by other senses, 
loping the fullest range of character and sig 
\ll the arts have the common substances 
ind time by means of which they « 
vvement, relation of parts, and form 
an including whole, never fully realized 
xperience, is ‘‘rendered intense within the 
a painting or poem.” The meanings and 
veloped in art are communicated and shared, 1117. Stanton, F. N. A new method for studyin 
ning the basis of the purest kind of human radio listening behavior. Psychol. B , 1935, 32, 
n In the tradition of the great philosophers 703.—Abstract.—/. F. Dashtell North Caroli 


qe wero = es cremiees character < 1118. Stanton, H. M. Measurement of musical 
ig a Fi e : ] talent: the Eastman experiment. nit 
aling individuai Character! J , Psychol. Music. 1935. 2. Pp. 140 The ' 


| exas)} 


ation in shaping fluid experience into form 


of this sohunee is that persons given low ra 
1114. Smith, S. S., & Isotoff, A. The abnormal capacities by the Seashore measures of musica 
from within. pestecoahy. Psychoanal. Rev., 1935, are not likely to achieve success in musi 

22, 361-391.— Dostoevsky was an epileptic, although _ persons ranked high by the test scores tend t 
Freud, lacking some knowledge of his case, considered in proportion to their greater endowment 

him a hystero-epilepti: at aig was said to education and training fora three-year period efi 
have predicted Freudian psychology, but he did not little change in test results. Constancy of s 
inderstand the psychic bases of abnormal conduct children increased with higher educational 

Che present study is intended, through analysis of the special project aimed to improve teachers’ esti 
psy h opathic conditions discussed in his writings and __ of pupils’ talent resulted in an increased consister 
a stud f h wn mind, to give quasi-scientific of talent ratings and an increased consiste! 
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> objective measures 


osis of musical achieve 
iccessfull 


ritance ol 


imilies of six 


musical 
musical 
lamous 
Graphologische Be- 
| 


log 1K al 


Stein-Lewinson, T. 
htung zum _Hauptmann- Fall. 
ul on the Hauptmann cast Schrift 
. Klimpe Leipzig 
Strelisker,G. Das Erlebnis der Handschrift. 
ik der modernen Graphologie. he 
Technique of modern graph- 


rlin: Stevrermiihl, 1935 


Grapho 


€ xperi 


He Clark 


Stump, N. F., & Leute, A. What some min- 
think about war; some findings from a brief 
tical study of ministers’ responses toward war. 

1935, 30, 135-137 The study deals 

Vi war held by 80 ministers 

ym four different denominations 

ntaining 22 statements, was used 
tral in their attitude toward 

strongly pacifistic. Ther between 

337, the trend being in the direc 

views in the case of the older 
titudes of pacifism 
R. Goldman (Clark 


extreme 


n ter 
er ministers 


Telford, C. W. Studies of the test-per- 
rmances of full- and mixed-blood North Dakota 
n 1935, 32, 709.—Abstract. 


seciah cates 


Tinker, M. A. Studies in scientific typog- 
forchildren. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 703-704. 
North (¢ arolina) 


The deterioration of 
1935, 32, 735 


t f Ll} het 


Trueblood, C. K. 

tuage in senility. Psychol. Bull., 
t .. F. D } North Carolina ) 

Vandervelde, E. Le code pénal et les de- 

nts anormaux. (The penal code and abnormal 

t Arch. antrop. crim., 1935, 55, 696-700. 

le the author pays homage to \ ervaeck, 

as Minister of Justice, entrusted the 

antl ropological examination of the 

fined in the psychiatric annexes to 

Che author reviews the humani- 

law of April 9, 1930, the project 

conceived in 1921 was 

which is applied only in cases of 

mality, substituting internment for 

cure for punishment, doctors for 

evolutionizing the penal code of Bel- 

yncludes with the expression of hope that 

I] the example of Belgium and that 

say with Anatole France: ‘There 

There are only unfortunates!”’ 

A. Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 


Welsch, F., Pulver, M., & Jacoby, H. 
Diskussion iiber graphologisch-charakterologische 
Grenzfragen. Discussion of borderline problems 


when he 
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1119-1130 


of graphology and 1935; 
1, 70.—P. Klimpel (Leipzi 
1127. Wile, I. S. The pe reonality of King Lear as 
a young man. 1935, 3, 323 
336 \n attempt to reconstruct the , youthful per 
King r from hi s as an old 
man / ¥. 2 t (Nel 
[See also shotensts 704, 
907, 926, 932, 961, 962, 964, 965, 1031, 1032, 
1050, 1051, 1156, 1165, 1189, 1202, 1226, 1234, 
1235, 1238, 1243, 1245, 1246, 1248, 1249, 1254, 
1255, 1256, 1257, 1258, 1261, 1264, 1265, 1267, 
1269. 


a 
sonality ol 


752, 768, 867, 869, 886, 906, 
1047, 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


1128. Anderberg, R. Denkleistungsproben und 
Intelligenzprufungen bei der Rekrutierung in der 
schwedischen Marine. ility tests 
and intelligen xaminatio f the recruits in the 
Swedish Navy 1935, 12, 193 
210 Both types of nded to differet 
officers and from the can 
In the performance tests 100% the of 
of the under-officers, and 62% of recruits n 
scores above a critical limit. In the intelligence 
100% of the officers, 92% of the I 
66% of the candidates exceeded a critical 
R. M. Bellox [ S. | S., Div. Standards and 
Research 

1129. [Anon. Psychotechnische Eignungspriif- 
ungen in Pariser Strassenbahn- und Omnibuswesen. 
(Psychotechnical efficiency surveys of Paris street-car 
and omnibus service Industr. Psychotech., 1935, 12, 
248-—251.—A summary of the work of seb yrisse, 
showing that in Paris number of accidents per 
carried in 1923 was about 4% times larger 
than in 1933. Over two-thirds of this improvement 
occurred 1931 R. M. Bellow U. S En ch, 
Div. Standards and Research). 

1130. Biegeleisen, B. Diagnostycznosé badari 
psychotechnicznych w szkolach zawodowych. (Diag 
nostic value of psychote chnical examinations in trade 
schools.) Psychotechnika, 1935, 9, 9-27.—From a 
comparison of the results of an examination of pupils 
in the Industrial School at Cracow with 
the results of an examination of pupils in the Silesian 
Institute at Katowice (224 persons), the conclusion 
is drawn that young members of the collier class are 
more gifted technically than the youth in the Indus 
trial school of the city of Cracow, although the 
latter group contains fewer individuals of low ability 
than the Katowice group The author then in 
vestigates the diagnostic value of the psychotechnical 
examination by comparing its results with 
report cards for the first year of instruction. The 
coefficient he thus obtains is r = .46 + .071. Com 
paring a series of opinions of different teachers as 
to the same pupil, he finds, on the averag 
ment in their judgments of only .35 
different test results of the same pupil agree much 
better, and average of .70 The author 
therefore concludes that the psychotechnical examina 


Performan al 


the und theers 
hicers, 96‘ 

1ade 
| tests 
under-officers, and 


score 


person 


sink 


329 persons 


1 
I 


he | hool 


an agree 


while the 


give an 
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i es a better picture of a pupil's mentality than 
eports, and thus confirms the standpoint he 
" ier | ‘ in sevue de la Sctence du 
1930), where he stressed the inadequate 
( expressed by pedagogues. Further 
é isis of the results of his inqul the 
bes a iber of traits characteristic of 
V/ Poznan 
1131. Bingham, W. V. Classifying and testing 
for clerical jobs. /: } 1935, 14, 163-172 \ 
i tvpes ol wort de ie by clerical emplo ee 
cat I f jobs and salaries paid Per 
ectual, special skill, and motor abilities 
ed in i ing degrees l the St veral iobs 
( ested | such a test as the Thurstone 
| | Cle i Pre i ; | ; 


132. Cleeton, U. Measuring suscegtnenty to 
accidents in street car operators. P 
L935 32 704 \bstr i i Ll) 


Carolina 


. North 


1133. Fiertz, C. O. Medical and psychiatric ser- 

vices in the adjustment service. Amer. A ldull 

m. Serv. Rep., 1935, No. 6. Pp. 36 \ 

t the physical and mental examination em 

ed in expe ental adjustment service for 

ed adults in 1935. Psychiatrists discovered 

ettectiveness of a single brief interview in clearing 

ite worries and poor hi yo of living, such as 

irise from overdependence and fixations on parents 

[he effectiveness of the brief interviews was made 

ible by the large amount of information available 

i ise reports before the patient had the interview 

Phe sychiatric classification revealed that 33° of 

e readjustment cases had personality difficulties, 

14°, were psvchoneurotic, 0” re psychotic, and 

5" ps choti The majority of cases were within 

nal variation.’ l. W. Gassner. 

1134. Finch, F. H. The permanence of vocational 

interests. Psycho 1935, 32, 682 Abstract. 


hiell (North C 


soe 


1135. Gosselin, A. J. Improving morale of phone 
girls. ’erson. J., 1935, 14, 173-182.—To counteract 
rowing discontent in a telephone office, a new 

age as brought in from an outside office. She 

. iticall interviewed each employee and made 

1 table showing their attitudes toward the job 
and the personnel By continuing this procedure 
ear | ear the company hopes to preserve a better 
lerstanding between management and employee 
with a re Iting 1 rease in efhcrency l A Rigg 
( ir} 

1136. Hasse, A. Leistung und klimatische Beding- 
ungen im Bergbau. (Performance and atmospheri 
conditior in mining lrbettsphysiolog 1935, 8, 
$59-475 fests with an ergograph were made in 


the mine under varying conditions. The 28° tempera 


ture usua set as a limit for effective work did not 
hold in this case It is suggested that the diagrams 
for etlective temperature (Yaglou) which were ob- 
tained under conditions of rest or light work should 
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be developed similarly for heavy work 


(Ohio State) 


1137. Hawkins, L. S. Development of informa. 
tional resources of the range ge service. 
| Adult kd Adjustm. Se Rep., 1935 
Pp. 75 he report offers a des ripti y 
varieties of environmental informati 
brought together at the Adjustment S« é 
manner in which the material was organized 
ailable to staff and clients.—R. ( man (( 
1138 muaand, R. W. Personality traits of sales. 
men. Psyci B 1935, 32, 705 \bst 
[. F. Dashiell (North Carolina 
1139. Ivana, V. M., & Mayerhofer, G. Etude q 
la profession de dispetcher et méthodes pour 
sélection professionnelle dans les services de trans. 


ports par camions automobiles. (Study of di 


and methods of selecting them for aut 

ing Travail hum., 1935, 3, 297-327 | 
of dispatching trucks. The criterion 

by means of a questionnaire. The tests wer 
with a view to rejecting the inefficient 
selecting the most promising. Out of 85 « 
there were only four cases in which the te 
have made serious mistakes The best te 


matched proverbs attention as revealed i 
and cancellation performance, directions test 
Army Alpha, the plan of a city with inst: 


cover the most ground in a given time with st 
limitations, a ‘‘what should you do” test r 
a truck situation and a test with a miniature 


labeled as to welg 
miniature trucl 


Russia.— [7 


items of load, 
» loaded in the 
made in 


and sang sng 
fragility, to 

investigation 
(Ohio State) 


was 


1140. Jenkins, J. G. Psychology in business and 


industry. An introduction to psychotechnology. 
York: Wiley, 1935. Pp. xii 388. 
introductory section the author disting 
between psy¢ hotec hnology and the psy¢ holog 
of practice. The former ‘‘is a search for 
information by means of controlled observa 
latter “include all those attempts to deal 
needs of specific individuals or specific cases 
arise in the daily routine of industrial lif 
instruments and generalizations of psychotec! 
have a degree of dependability which 
measured and known, while those of practi 
unknown. Without deprecating the valu 
arts of. practice, the author presents an int 
The 
After (1 
the author 
in industrial 
4) in personnel 


+ $2.50 


uishes s 
is ge 


tine 


] 


roau 


text in psychotechnology 
16 chapters under 6 sections. 
tion to psychotechnology, 
psychological problems: (2) 
3) in industrial production, 


] 
SCIC 


1 wit! 


‘ 


book is divided ] 
the introd 


takes 


industrial distribution, (6) in market resear 
References are given in footnotes throug! 
book, and there are indices to both names 


J. Me Hunt (Nebraska) 


topic Ss 


1141. Kitzinger, H. A study of certifications for 
psychologists under state education departments. 


chol. Exch., 1935, 4, 


Ps) 


21-23.—A brief summa 
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| linois New Jerse’ 
Wi isconsin, and W y« 
No! th ¢ lina 
Kornhauser, A. W.. 0 tonmeiee. P.F. The 
ues of market research from the standpoint 
psychologist. Inst. Mgmt Ser., 1935, No. 16. 


Vj ’ 


Macewicz, P. Wypadki lotnicze w Swietle 
tior idents in the light of s 


sasing his study 


atistics 


I um Badan 
iation Medical 
lyzed sta 


f service 1e number of 
aeroplane pilots engag 
of persons studied was 459; the 
Phe pilots were divided 
ht-flight, and pursuit 
ilculations show 


proportional to 


to years ol service 

accidents is inversel: 

f hours flown by 
2) indicate that ‘‘over 
especially in the 
3) indicates 
light a pilot 
ite age 
hundred 
vest coefficient of safety; this 
computing the number of 
‘1 group per accident, since 
f hours per act ident in a 
rarer the accidents within it and the 

safet WU. Dybows! Poznan 

14. Mellian, A. Problemas medicos de la 
ntacién y la selecci6n profesionales. Medical 
I il g uidance and selection. ) 
The contribution 
vocational problems is 
vhich the individual 
correlation between 


aracter is suggested, for example, - 


eing frequent among politicians 
10 State 

Moede, W. Die Kennzeichnungswerte 
nschlicher Arbeit. The evaluation of human 

Psychotech., 1935, 12, 1-9. 
ng I Sit l, pl vsiological, and 
ts of work as they are related to 
and the welfare of the worker are 
eral techniques of loading and 

ex pe nditures, are reported. 
~ 3 S., Div. Standards and 


Miihl-Kiihner, R. Analyse und Priifung 
rat a des Melders. Analysis and examina- 
vity of couriers.) Jndustr. P 

x Che following selection from nine 


chotech 


12 


tests wi mploved in t examinatior military 
couriers associative memory; visual-intuitive 
memory and observation ability 3) distributive 
attention; é ombinations; 5 concentration 
capacity; (7) olfactory stimulus direction discrimina 
tion | noises with regard to thei: 

I tests were found to be 


numbers 1, 2, and e ranking of scores on these 


1; DP is 


yrrelated | ily ith mulitary standing k y 
CLLOU { 1\ Standards and Researcl 
1147. Perl, R. E., & Bryan, A. I. Vocational 


» , , 102 


factors in mental organization. / hol. 1 1935, 
32 357-558 \bstract / Dashi orth 


hy ie 


1148. Repond, A. ay mewn no et psychopathologie 
de l’automobilisme. P sycho and psychopath- 
ology of motoring 1.-psychol., 1935, 93, 
Part 2 5 The at mobile gives the driver a 
sense OW lay ntify himself with the 

| hus compensate lor 

l pedestrian, I 

resent the ri\ who mak 

automobil ias led to 

freedom or youth, especially for kual 

experiences, and has facilitated such crimes as kid 
napping and bank robberies. It has greatly increased 
accidental deaths bout 80% of the automobile 
accidents have psycn logical rather than mechanical 
causes verie with little attention to driving 
unconscious desire to murder or commit s le, and 
aggressive tendencies as a result of emotional condi 
tions of anger and hate are the cause of more accidents 
than speeding, poor roads, or mechanical defects in 
the cars. Of course, the unconscious motives are 
rationalized. Traftic laws will be enforced only when 
they become part of the morals of the drivers. Chil- 
dren should be taught the driver’s viewpoint as well 
as the pedestriat s’. Reckless drivers should be given 
psychiatric treatment VM. B. Mitchell (New Hamp- 
shire State Hospital 

1149. Rose, H. Die Angemessenheit psycho- 
technischer Priifmitteln. (The reliability of psycho- 
technical examination methods.) Jndustr. Psycho- 
tech., 1935, 12, 230-238 Proficiency i general is 
the resultant of four factors, viz.: management (of 
individual and group work, and of time); dexterity 
manual, mechanical, machine); personal (age, sex, 
occupation); and motivation-ability (accomplish 


ment-capacity), camer, and character R. M. 


Bellows (U.S. I , Div. Standards and Research). 

1150. Schmidt, H. Kraftfahrereignungspriifungen 
in England. Driving skill tests in England. In 
dustr. Psychotech., 1935, 12, 28-32.—Scores on a 
battery of tests devised by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology England consisting of reac- 
tion time, resistance to distraction, vigilance, vision, 
visual coordination, judgment of spatial relationships, 
judgment of relative size of near and distant objects, 
and judgment of speeds, are compared to those made 
in a simulated driving situation test in which con- 
fidence, road behavior and manipulation were 
determined. The eight tests and the driving situation 
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niqu and a typical profile 
is shown R. M.1 U.S. E.S., Div. Standards 
and Resear« 

1151. Schultz, R. S. Standardized tests and 
statistical procedures in selection of life insurance 


sales personnel. /syc/ Bull., 1935, 32, 705. 
\bstract l. F. Dasi North Carolina) 

1152. Thurstone, .. L. A vocational interest 
schedule. Psychol. Bu 1935, 32, 719 \bstract 


North Car olina) 
1153 Wadsworth, G. W. Tests prove worth to 


a utility. Person. J., 1935, 14, 183-187 Che entire 
force of a utility company was given two intelligence 
tests Results correlated .68 with man-to-man 
estimates by supervisors of ‘“‘relative value to the 


npan \ comparison of employees hired prior 

the adoption of testing and those hired on the 
hasis of test standing indicated a reduction of unsatis 
factory employees from 29% to only 5.5% of the total 
force L. A. Riggs (Clark 

1154. Wilds, S. Die Ermiidung des Kraftfahrers 
wird gemessen. (Fatigue in drivers of motor vehicles 
is measured lin hau, 1935, 39, 524 Report on 

Ee. 


the experiments of Andre W Ryan of Chicago 


P. Kitmpel Leipzig 
See also abstracts 740, 742, 802, 876, 1161, 1174, 
1201, 1203, 1223. 
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1155. Alexander, C. The place of instruction in 
library methods in educational research. J. edu 
R 1935, 29, 104—-110.—Library methods are as 
important for educational research as a knowledge 
of statistical methods. The needs for and the essen 
tials of adequate library methods are outlined 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania) 

1156. Altstetter, M. F. The reading interests 
and experiments of 214 teachers. Peabody J. Educ 
1935, 13, 80-84.—College students (N = 214) from 
22 states were asked to answer 5 ‘“‘Yes-No”’ questions 
about reading experiences. The results suggest that 
teachers have played a negligible part in the formation 
of reading interests, that reading tastes involve a 
mixture of literary and non-literary materials, and 
that excerpts from books are conducive to reading 
when pupils know about the books from which they 
ire taken V. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 

1157. Averill, L. A. Directing the activities of the 
classroom toward the mental-health objective. Ment. 
Hy V. Y., 1935, 19, 530-548.—Three essentials to 
a purposeful education in a democracy are listed: 
(1) a pervading educational philosophy; (2) appro- 
priate teaching materials; (3) an adequately qualified 
teaching staff. Educational leadership should devote 
less time to such matters as self-expression in educa- 
tion and concern over tests and measures, and devote 
more time in planning a course of study that would 
make for “rational self-control and self-government” 
in the coming generation. More adequate textbooks 
in social subjects are needed, since the next generation 
needs to be equipped with training for socially ade- 
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quate living [he importance of raising 
for admission to teacher training schools 
sized H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital 
NN. Xs) 


1158. Bradbury, D. E., & Skeels, E. L. 4, 
analysis of the literature dealing with nursery educa. 
tion. Child Develpm., 1935, 6, 227-230.—Ar 
the 840 references which make up the bibli 
nursery school education published. by the 
Association for Nursery Education indi 
although the first publications on this subj 
to appear in 1919, 50% of the material pub! 
that time up to December 1934 has appear 
1929. Early publications were predomina 
scriptive of particular nursery schools; m« 
research reports have increased markedly 
McTeer (Wayne University). 

1159. Charters, W. W. Institutional promotioy 
of field research. J. educ. Res., 1935, 29, 114-117 
Institutions may promote research in educat 
training in research techniques and in the or 
tion of research projects. Institutions car 
aid in formulation of large problems thx 
which are done by different field workers 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1160. Christensen, A. M. The educational and 
social aspects of the high school graduate. 

Stud. Educ., 1935, 10, No. 1, 1-25 Quest 
returns from 2125 gr :duate s of the public high scl 

of a region in western Minnesota were analyzed for 
age at time of graduation, church affliation 
status, migration, occupational desires, nati 
and occupation of parents, size of family, st 
of parental homes, parental ownership of auton 
educational influence of parental homes 
attendance, employment, and scholarship 
on Bernreuter personality inventories of 405 colleg 
employed and unemployed persons were com} 
B. Wellman (lowa) 


1161. Christiaens, C. Zur Eignungsbegutachtun 
von Fachschiilern ‘und Gymnasiasten in Briissel. 
(Judgments of efficiency of professions al school st 
dents and public school pupils in Brussels.) /» 
Psychotech., 1935, 12, 9-15.—28 pupils fron 
A, B, C, and D school performance groups 
given six tests, (1) directions, (2) attention, 
binghaus test, (4) judgment ability 5) log 
thought, and (6) speed of understanding. Phe 
have thus far proven differentiating and { 
are to be made next year.— 2. M. Bellows 


Div. Standards and Research) 

1162. Coxe, W. W. Functions of research bureaus 
in state departments of — in promoting 
research among field workers. J. educ. Res., 1935 
29, 110-114.—Field research may 2 aided by resear 
departments in state organizations by the preparation 
of bibliographies and by criticizing and planning 
research studies as well as in other ways.— 9. |! 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1163. Cuff, N. B. A new device for scoring tests. 
Peabody Reflector, 1935, 8, 135-136.—A mechanical 
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tally grades by 


he graded 


examination 
120 


ial methods for 


times more 
and SCOrTInNg 
Cunningham, K. S. Ed. Australian 
il for Educational Research. Fifth annual 
1934 1935. A R Au [ COUN. eal Re 


34.—The report on the standardization 


tests is now in 
of general ability and a number of 
devised; it is planned to 


Otis S-A to a 


silent reading press 
ire being 
verbal test and the 
ipils so that the tests will be stand 
ralian A chemistry test 
pe is being standardized on groups 
hool pupils. A questionnaire study 
training of been under 
ractical matters the Council 
tigated since its inception are: the curriculum 
hool; the use of moving pictures as 
of intelligence tests for 
ol success; defects of speec h in school 
blindness; the absorptive capacity of 
upations; the length of the 
il life; the best methods of revision of school 
delinquency; the value of school 
the teaching of history and civics; 
iping; the education of retarded children. 
te list of the Council's publications is given. 
Clark). 

Dewey, J. C. A case study of reading com- 
prehension difficulties in American history. Univ. Ja 
1935, 10, No. 1, 26-54:—The nature and 

ns of comprehension in reading history at 

grade level were investigated by paper and 

ts given to 140 pupils and oral interviews 

ils. Inconsistencies of response were 

the two techniques. More use of the 

studying children’s reading comprehen 

ommended. Too much confidence should 

aced in verbal as evidence of 

inding or in verbal presentation as an ade- 
thod of teaching.— B. Wellman (lowa). 


Dimmick, G. B. Interest inventories of 
psychology students. Kentucky Person. Bull., 1935, 
\o. 15.—Comparisons were made between groups 

and B grades and those making D or E 

general psychology in respect to their 

Miner’s blank for the analysis of work 
Comparisons were also made with a 
freshmen. Statistically reliable 
found. Besides intelligence there 
terests and attitudes contributory to 

he college courses. Criteria for the selection 

{ study can be found on the basis of inven- 

Goldman (Clark). 

Douglass, H. R. Scientific investigation of 
instructional problems. J. educ. Res., 1935, 29, 
130-138.—Discussion of field research in curriculum, 

teaching and tests. Proper training of 
urged.— S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 
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1168. Elkind, H. B. A mental-hygiene survey of 
the state teachers colleges of Massachusetts. / 
Hvyg., N 1935, 19, 619-634 This survey 
limited to l teaching of education, 
psychology, testing and _ physical 
atiorded the 


relation to 


ner 
educ 
education The m 


studied letermi! he 


rsonality deve lopm«e nt 


Was also 
problem of student-teac] 
concluded that courses in educational 
should introduce the new material in 
g an important place 
erimentation is stated 
More time should be spent in testing, but only in 
should student teachers be en 
couraged to ical examiners Instructors 
in related fields should confer in order to av 
lapping. A child guidance 
the training school would be of aid in paralleling class 
work with observation The study of psycl 
should be introduced the first year in all 
schools A. short exceptional 
should also be included in the curriculum as we 
a course in mental hygiene H. S. Clapp (Grasslands 


Hospital, Valhalla, N. \ 


1169. Faber, —. Eignungsfeststellungen an tsche- 
choslowakischen Hochschulen. (Fitness determina 
tion in Czechoslovakian high Industr 
Psychotech., 1935, 12, 25-28.—A summary of Seracky’s 
work. 400 first-semester students answered questions 
indicative of their vocational interests. They were 
placed in ten occupational interest categories. Fur 
ther test information on two other groups of similar 
students is offered.—R. M. Bellows (U.S. E. S., Div. 
Standards and Research). 


1170. Giese, F. La idea del’escola activa en el seu 
desenvolupament. The idea and evolution of the 
activity school.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1935, 3, 1-18 
With special reference to Germany, Giese discusses 
the historical development and the psychological 
and philosophical bases of activity schools and the 
changes in aims and methods necessitated by present 
social, industrial and economic conditions. Their 
various forms have represented the psychology and 
philosophy of their epochs; their connecting link is 
the idea of work. He thus the Froebel 
kindergarten, the Montessori school, Merz’ Werk- 
schule, the modern vocational school and the influence 
of industry on it; the adoption of activity methods 
in teaching abstract subjects; and the German 
“service of voluntary work” growing out of the 
unemployment problem. He also develops a phi 
losophy of work, contrasting work as an economic and 
utilitarian end with the idea of work as an inner 
dynamic process independent of economic con- 
siderations. The latter conception is demanded by 
our new cultural aims, which bring regeneration by 
renunciation of a purely intellectual solution of life’s 
problems.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1171. Gleason, C. W. Progress in the development 
of a new medium for psychological instruction and 
experimentation. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 573. 


Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 
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1172. Good, C. V. 
methodology of educational 
problems, 1934-1935. J. edu 
170.—Bibliography otf 234 


Selected bibliography on the 
research and related 

1935, 29, 156 
; salle 5 
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titles classified 


Pennsylvania 

1173. Gray, J. S. Psychological foundations of 
education. New York American Book 1935 
Pp. 53 ' il his volume is intended for some 
ad a 


riter 
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f education 
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who have I 


dualism 
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believes to be more in 
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which he 
other ob 

future development of psycho 
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light of his objective 
yf the traditional selection of educa 


A. Averill (Wi 


1174. Hoppock, R. Comparisons of satisfied and 
dissatisfied teachers. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 681 
North Carolina 


be problem solving denoun 
hods and 
preconceptions 
tional 
leachers College 


meti 
rcester 
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\ tract 


1175. Johnson, R. I. A reason for study. 
1935, 6, 352-356 Che “doctrine of purpose” 
correlation between 


yn of stud) 


brings about a vital 
he basic considerati 
ment 

vers and 


giving expression to « 


of an individual 1 
abilities. Critical of 
present 
ates a ‘‘revolution 
the class-room resulting from a 
purpose” which will 
functional value of 
Pennsyl\ 
1176. Jones, E. S. 
education. P Bull 
stract } tell (North ( 


author indi 


onsciousness ol 
educatio1 m «A 


ania 


Morale building as a function 
1935, 32, 708 


arolina 


177. Judd, R. D. Disabilities of college students 

in arithmetical computations. /Peabod a 
1935 55-56 \n investigation of 118 Kenta ck 
ge students shows that they make 
hmetical computations. The 
used crutch is searching dina 

column of fgur 1 combinations of 10, next the 
multiplication of imber by its frequency in a 
addition; third, it was found that many 


ilé 
nes in afl 


aroun 
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Coliu I 
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move their lips in doi: 
astern Kentucky). 

W. A. Educational psych 
Milwaukee Bruce 1935 
VIII: 2272.—R. R. Wi 

1179. Knoop, W. Die Massnahmen des sic. 
sischen Ministeriums fiir Volksbildung zur E rfassung 
der Hochschulreife. (The tests of the Say \ 
for Popular | ducation for the estimatior 
ior hich school Industr. Psychotech., 19 
25.—Typical questions and answers of te 
termine the fitness for matriculati 
dates for high school, results of related 
criticism of the method of 
fitness, together with the social imy 
htness, are presented R 

Div. Standards and Resear: 

1180. Kulp, D. H. The réle of purpose in achieve. 
ment. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 478-48 
were obtained with a group of 75 stud nt 
in taking a course in clinical sociology. ( 
were made between initial and final test 
spent in reading, general intelligence, 
purposes. Students whose purposes for 
course are allied to genuinely scholasti 
higher achievement and greater impr 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation 

1181. Leavell, U. W., & Hollister, G. E. S cial 
studies vocabulary difficulties in the upper grades 
Peabody J. 1 1935, 12, 287-293 \ 
307 aie in grades seven and eight 
difficult words found in social studies; o1 
common to both grades. The Horn 
lists omit respectively 60.9 and 46.8% of t 
Che results also an r of .69 betweer 
ability and intelligence in both grade gr 
Cu (Eastern Kentucky 

1182. Leonard, J. P. Teacher 
recent state curriculum programs. 
1935, 29, 117-126 Reports received iror 
in regard to the extent 
ticipation in the formulation of curriculur 
state departments are seeki! 


college students 
N. B. Cuf I 
1178. Kelly, 
Rev ed 
10 see 


to de 
present 


measured 
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show 


participat 


and chi racter oO 


indicates that 

all teachers in this type ol project S. VU 
Pennsylvania 
1183. Loomis, 

curriculum. J. educ. 1935, 29, 126-130 

ment of propositions which define the genera 

curriculum research and the methods to 

Such psychological factors as the nature and 

of the learner and the problems of learning 

the basis for this problem.—S. W. Fernberger (Pet 

sylvania) 


1184. Lord, E. 
Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1185. Maney, C. A. Kentucky college ae es 
face the future. Kentucky Person. Bull., 
15.—The vocational status of 395 men ar 
women graduates of seven colleges was co! 
with that of the southern states as a wl 


A. K. Needed research in the 
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Teaching as a diagnostic aid 
685.—Abstract 
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Myers, V. C. “Who offers what in the psy- 
of education? /Peabod 1935, 8, 
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it schools 
Nash, I B. When to school. 

14-46 iodern schools tend to 
he fine in the 


Most n 
uscle groups too early 
years should be 
fundamental muscle groups, 
hould wait upon maturation 
stem before requiring 
early use of the 
scle groups is fraught with great danger 
uent learning and mental 
the individual child.—L. A. Averill 
leachers College 
Nimkoff, M. F. Counseling students on pre- 
problems. A function of the sociologist. 
V. Y., 1935, 19, 573-585.—The need 
g students on family problems is demon- 
e author that the 
1 to conduct such a course, 
e to interpret the meaning of 
human personality. The 
sistance of the psychiatrist with problems 
personality disorders. A specific case in 
sociologist was of aid is cited. The length 
needed in the treatment of these cases is 
it—H. § lapp (Grasslands Hospital, 


oe 


Oppenheimer, J. J. Progress report on the 
experime ental freshman plan in the college of liberal 
art Person. Bull., 1935, No. 15.—Stu- 

mitted without graduation from high school 
gularly admitted students in the 

ol semester when they carried a load as 
it of the other students. A second group 
ts have been admitted on the same basis.- 


lark) 


k Oppenheimer, J. J., & Detchen, L. Louis- 
ville seniors Lg college practices. Aentucky Person. 
The majority opinion on certé 1in 
s ited tien changes in curriculum offer- 
| innovations in teaching procedures which are 

ide in the reorganization of- the college of 
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1186-1198 


liberal arts at the niversit ouisville 
Goldman (Clark 

1192. Oppenheimer, J. J., & Detchen, L. Selec- 
tive admission to the senior college of liberal arts. 
Kentucky Pr 1935, No. 15 Che criteria 
nd the 


; 


status of each on the 
neets the 
not in its final 


it draws lit 


or admitting students a 


» criteria aré 


i 
f 
basis of gree which he 


stage; the only 
sion is les of distinction amor 
the groups in their junior year R. Goldman (Clark 

1193. Portenier, L. G. Personality factors in the 
achievement of high school pupils. Psyche 
1935, 32, 707.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashi 
( arolina) 

1194. Roberts, W. H. We study life. 
keduc 1935, 6, 376-381 The pr 
running on the development 
of personality or developme chology lhe 
general plan of the course is genetic development, with 
continued upon the adjustment of the 
individual his own life 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania 

1195. Rothney, J. W. M. The first course in 
psychology as a guidance project. J. appl. Psychol., 
1935, 19, 399-404.—Problems of self-discovery, 
occupational information, job wisdom and _ social 
understanding can be through a first 
psychology in a series of topics such as 
intelligence; reaction time; learning; sense-organ 
efficiency ; musical aptitudes; efficiency ; and emotions, 
feelings, and personality.—R. S. Schultz (Psycl 
logical Corporation 

1196. Sears, J. B. The school survey as a means 
of training field workers in education. J. educ. Res., 

1935, 29, 138—143.—If such training is to be under- 
rd as a partial function or as a by-product of a 
survey it should be planned in advance. Training 
methods and aids are indicated.—S. W. Fernberge 
(Pennsylvania 

1197. Spiller, G. The place of interlearning in 
edanaien J. educ. Sociol., 1935, 9, 4-14.—‘‘With 
the recognition of the paramount importance of the 
interlearning factor in human life and of the extremely 
modest and comparatively equal innate mental 
capacity of human beings, it becomes self-evident 
that the individualistic educational psychology of 
today is basically inadequate. It should discard 
therefore its genetic explanation of the notable mental 
differences and changes in human individuals, 
ties, and epochs, and so allow for the profound in- 
fluence of interlearning on the development and status 
of the innate mental constituents common to human 
beings.’’—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 

1198. Stalnaker, J. M., & Kurath, W. A compari- 
son of two types of foreign language vocabulary test. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 435-—442.—A best-answer 
recognition test and a context recall test were admin- 
istered to 184 students of elementary German. The 
respective reliabilities (split-half) of the tests were 
.95 and .97, the difference being significant. The 
validities of the two tests were determined by corre- 
lating the with teachers’ estimates. The 
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1199-1207 BIOMETRY 
lated .629, and the best-answer test 
Further evidence is given for the 
two tests of German vocabulary 
ability A. W. Melton 


test corre 
lated .595 
that the 
measure ntially the same 
Missouri 
1199. Strang, R. Research on technics used in the 
study of individuals. Jeach. Coll. Re 1935, 37, 
100-110 The following instruments for research 
lance are standardized and 
interview, case 


COM 


tests 


and 


dis ussed 
rating, 
tur Chicago 
1200. Wagner, M. E., & Strabel, E. Homogeneous 
grouping as a means of improving the prediction of 
academic performance. /. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 
’6-446.—High school regents examination average 
e freshman-sophomore average 
higher for a group of 750 students at 
ersity of Buffalo when factors such as location 
amount of regents examination 
spoken in the 
among 


observation 
VU. Stalnaker 


correlate 


school, sex 
amount of foreign language 
igh school graduation, position 
sought are 
Corporation 


college degree isolated 
Psyc hologi al 

Wallon, H. L’étude du caractére chez 

os enfant et l’orientation professionnelle. (A study of 
children and professional orientation. ) 
320.—The performance of 


sons who have equal 


racter in 
1935 60, 304 

bv ditterent per 

different because of 
subjects 
de mands of this special skill, 
ality takes part in each mani 
is inevitable that the 


lity may be very 


between the tastes and 


tation of activity hus it 

ial character of each person is called into Play 
ulties involved in the 
Various n 
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perte ted, for 
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These methods 
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degree the achievement of 
Sorbonne 
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titudes ij 

Williams, L. v. The need for the develop- 

ment of creative abilities among negro students. 

Educ., 1935, 4, 500-504.—Some of the 
nine a progressive program 

ation and how it should 

liscussed The need for a 

ption of the creative act is stressed 


bp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. \ 


03. Williamson, E. G., & Darley, J. G. Trends 
in the econpetona: choices of high school seniors. 
1935, 19, 361—370 High school 

1929 to 1933 inclusive in Minne 
state in their words ‘The 
1 profession you plan to 
The percentage indicating 
20.7 to 39.9. 


A classification 
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affect negr 
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AND STATISTICS 


intelligence showed a concentration in the 
fessional, executive and large business occ 
men and the low professional, business, t 
commercial occupations for women. Ther 
be a decrease in choices among men for thx 
and executive positions, particularly « 
through the years 1929 to 1933, and an 
choices for agriculture, forestry and skill 
“Concentration of choices in a few traditi 
gories continues to exist, in spite of the fact 
concentration is not in agreement with kr 
about corresponding abilities, interests ar 
tunities."'— R. S. Schultz (Psychological Cor; 
1204. Wilson, W. R. Teaching, research, 
academic advancement. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 
Abstract. J. F. Dashiell (North Carolir 
1205. Wrenn, C. G. Aiding the fit. 
Educ., 1935, 6, 357 Three studies ir 
need of guidance and give suggestions for 
dents of high intelligence. On the basis 
standing in three standard psychological 
upper 5% of 10,000 junior college 
no problem in vocational choice or intellectua 
for vocation, but from the point of view of pe 
they have a greater than average tenden 
“‘self-sufficiency’’ and a smaller ‘‘dominan 
180 Stanford students chosen from the uy 
and lower 20% on the basis of the Thorndik« 
gence Examination checked a list of 69 | 
attitudes of work. Students high in Thorndike 
and scholastic results practice habits of stud 
logically more desirable. Students low in T! 
scores and high 1n scholarship attained 
more careful use of their time and me: 
material. Students with high Thorndike s 
low scholarship results are readers 
analysis and grasp of material. 170 Stanf 
men with College Aptitude Test scores in 
quarter were given the Iowa Silent Readi: 
and studied on the basis of the first two quart 
67% of those falling below their scholarshi 
tancy were below the upper quintile in readir 
only 34% of those up to their s 
expectancy below the upper quintile 
rate. The author suggests a program o 
activities with stude nts of superior menta 
R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania 


[See also oianeuem 775, 1069, 
1123, 1245, 1252. | 
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1206. Arkin, H., & others. 
applied to economics, business, education, 
and physical sciences, etc. (Rev. ed Ne 
Barnes & Noble, 1935. Pp. 275. $1.5 
Vi tlloughby Clark). 

1207. Biegeleisen, B. 
psychologijji. Statistical methods in psyc! 
Warsaw-Lwéw: Ksiaznica-Atlas, 1935. Py 
304 + 22. 9 zloty. This is a textbook desig 
psychologists, psychotechnicians, and pedagog 
deals with the simpler statistical methods 
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1 knowledge of higher mathematics. In 
the general introduction, it discusses in 
(1) collection 

ition of data; (2) averages; (3) dispersion; 
ind percentages; normal curve and 
(6) interpretation of test data; (7, 8) cor- 
errors in measurement; (10) some 
correlation to test methods. This 
numerous examples, exercises, 

i tables. —L. J. Bykowskt (Poznan). 

8. Byrne, L. A theory of validation for deriva- 
tive specifications and check lists. An n. math. Statist., 
146-157.—The writer goes into some detail 
heory of preparing valid check lists and 
[The term check list is somewhat mis 

s it may include derivative specifications 

e a large number of specific determinates; 

rtain cases monographs and even bocks 

summarizations of primary data might fall 
sification.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 

Edgerton, H. A., & Valentine, W. L. A 

factor analysis of learning data. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 


720 bstract J Dashiell North 
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Hendricks, W. A. Analysis of variance 

nsidered as an application of simple error theory. 

math. Statist., 1935, 6, 117-126.—A simple 

of certain theoretical considerations 
the method of variance 

W. D Fordham). 

Kelley, T. L. The analysis of a complex of 

ental measurements into components. Psychol 

32, 718-719.—Abstract.—J. Dashiell 
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Leeper, R. A criticism of R. A. Fisher’s 
treatment of the problem of the reliability of differ- 


nces between means. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 717 
stract J F. Da (North Carolina). 
Price, B. A proposed method for the direct 
1easurement of correlation. Science, 1935, 82, 
’.—A method is proposed whereby the physical 
ion of the correlation coefficient can be 
Yule’s 1 and Ss can be measured. The 
would involve rotating axes which had 
could until the maximum or 
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AtvéLi 


be varied 
tation had been noted. The relations are: 
v2 5.2 = 2 4g? 
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in (Clark). 


!, Rupp, H., & Zapan, G. Uber die Zuver- 
assigkeit von Rangplatzen. (The reliability of 
Z., 1935, 10, 1-22.—If we have 
ndividuals whose capacity has been ex- 
ranks, may we assume that all ranks 
same reliability? In the first group of 
high-school pupils were given 11 different 
inual tasks each of which was performed 
[he individuals were then ranked accord- 
r merit on each test and for each repetition 
test. The average rank was considered 


notecn 


TESTS 1208-1221 
the standard for comparison and the average devia 
tion the measure of reliability. In the second study 
the author employed the same method as in the first, 
but he used 31 students and 12 different school sub 
jects for the tests. ~The general results indicate that 
an individual’s average rank varied greatly from 
task to task, and that the reliability of the ranks 
within a group of ranks varied also. The reliability 
of a rank increased with the reliability or ease with 
which performance was measurable. The ranks 
the extremes of a distribution seem to be more 
reliable than those around the average, due to the 
fact that either very good or very poor performance 
is more easily determined than average performance. 

C. Burri (Chicago). 

1215. Strecker, G. On evaluating a coefficient of 
partial correlation. Ann. math. Statist., 1935, 6, 
143-145.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 

1216. Toops, H. A. A unique coding system. 
Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 720.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1217. Wrono, J. Wspélczynnik zaleznosci cech 
niewymierzalnych. (The coefficient of dependence 
between unmeasurable traits.) Psychotechnika, 1935, 
9, 28-33.—The author gives a new formula for com- 
puting the coefficient of dependence between two 


4(ad 
A and B - 


n* 


at 


unmeasurable traits S = Here a 
signifies the number of who traits 
A and B; } the number of persons who possess A but 
not B;c the number of persons who possess B but not 
A:and d the number who have neither A nor B. The 
author analyzes this formula and demonstrates with 
the help of examples that it is more valuable than 
certain other formulas.—M. Dybowski (Poznan) 


[See also abstracts 706, 929. | 
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1218. Beck, S. J. Psychological processes, and 
traits, in Rorschach findings. Psychol. Buill., 1935, 
32, 683-684.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

1219. Candee, B. A problem in the use of present 
psychological tests. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 683. 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1220. Doscher, M. E. The correlation between 
the Randall’s Island performance series and the 
Kuhlmann-Binet. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 493- 
495.—Samples of 77 and 200 cases taken at different 
times yield correlations of .89 and .90 between the 
two tests.— R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

1221. Grove, W. R. An experimental study of the 
Kent-Shakow industrial form board series. /. 
appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 467-473.—Results are 
presented on a group of 200 adult white male prisoners 
on the form board test. Consideration is given to 
various scoring methods and to comparisons with 
Binet mental age and scores on the Illinois general 
intelligence test. A separate score of parts of the 
test is recommended in preference to a total time 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 
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1224. Wells, F. L., & Hylan, N. W. Puychometric 
practice in adults of superior intelligence. A» 
Ort) hiat., 1935, 5, 286-301 In order to stud: 
lation | practice gain and the of 
the function practiced, 10 subjects in the upper 5% 
of Army Alpha scores practiced a group of 13 psycho 
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a flat picture representing that cubelet. His drawings 
of the appraised by points which 
take into account both the correctness of the drawings 
and the it of time given to them. From the 
introspections of two two different modes 
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[See also abstracts 714, 837, 1128, 1227 
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1226. Baumgarten, F. Un test pour l’examen q 
gouts des enfants et des adultes. (A test 
hildren and adults 

Che test 
ones which tl 
rhe test may a 
asking the 


ing preferences ot ¢ 
3, 283-296 
a list of | 


1935 consisted 
KOOKS the 


oO read or possess 


disclose complexes by subye 
a particular book. Girls show a 
of interests than boys 
reases with age. The princip 
in adventure and the girls’ in family 
biography. Book titles referring to a 
introduced to diagnose vocational 

IT. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

1227. Bayley, N. A cumulative study of envirop- 
mental correlates of intelligence. P 
1935, 32, 702.—Abstract.—J. F. Da 
Carolina 

1228. Brander, T. Existerar det ett samband 
mellan fédelsevikt och intelligenskvot hos for tidigt 
fédda barn? (Does a relation exist between weight 
at birth and intelligence quotient in 
born children?) Finska LékSdllsk. H 
77, 69-80.—Following a gene ral histories! 
of the problem, the writer gives detailed 
his own investigation of 376 prematurely bor 
now aged 7-15. The I1Q’s are based 
and Finnish translations of the Stanford Re 
the Binet-Simon. The main result is tha 
the median birth weight, the lower the IQ, and 1 
this relationship is linear. Bibliography 
nouncement that the article will be publis 
in German.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart La 
for Child Research). 

1229. Biihler, K. Abriss der geistigen Entwicklung 
des Kindes. (Outline of the mental developme: 
the child.) (6th ed.) I eipzig Quelle & Me 
Pp. 158. RM. 1.80.—R. R. VU ‘tlloughby (C 

1230. Childers, A. T. perp b in children 
having behavior disorders. Amer. J. Orthot 
1935, 5, -—243.—While the literature 
activity in children has mostly to 
encephalitic conditions and other neurolog 
dromes, the experience of this author indicat 
only a minor proportion of these cases may | 
directly to definite neurological disease 
and medical study of 30 hyper-active childre 
cated that a multitude of factors may be o} 
not the least of which is insecurity. A compari 
of 57 cases with 500 cases of general behavior disor 
uncovered no phy sical factors related spe ifica 
hyper-activity. Treatment consists in giving 
child as much security as possible, putting hin 
a regime of curtailed activities, and emphasizing 
regularity. Suppression should be avoided. 
McV. Hunt (Nebraska). 
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sniels, E. E., & Maudry, M. Die Entwick- 1234. Dollard, J. A method for the sociological 
A wehrreaktionen auf Stérungsreize. (The study of infancy and preschool childhood. J. educ. 
f defense reactions to noxious stimull Soctol., 1935, 9, 88-97 It is suggested 
1935, 135, 259-287 To 50 children mother should observe her child in the home 
f 1 and 14 days and to 10 children’ in order to acquire data on his social and em 


to 8 months (a total of 130 subjects growth under the influence of family contacts 


stimuli were presented: pressure tunity would be provided for the recording 


against chin, pressure ol observations and for Irequent cons iltations 


bove, closing the nostril: research sociologist to the end that she ay os _— 


slight pressure on uy gradually more skilled in observing. Adv ges 
h over it hese stimuli and limitations of us reseal method are “dis 

, which wi aril cussed.—F. D. McTeer (Way niversity 
uent normal movement 1235. Dory, A. Das Milieu und die Psychologie 
included directed move- des Schifferkindes in seiner Eigenart. Che specific 
~ noxious stimulus environment and the psychology of children of 
inguished: failure of any _ sailors Miinchen: Késel Pustet, 1935 Pp. 
inadequate defens 136. RM. 3.—The author discusses the personal, 
point out cultural, and natural environment of the children of 
xperimen ind coordinati n sailors, their development and life history, racial 


st weeks of lilt n ney biological qualities, hygienic conditions, spiritual 


adequately ( ;' interests, school work, volitional, emotional and 


+ 


ish between directed affective life, and character—A. Dory (Ruhrort 
ese early movements, 1236. Engel, P. Uber die teilinhaltliche Beachtung 
Near TE ge tiga von Farbe und Form. Untersuchung an 800 Schul- 
SENS SB SNS POCEERS pied. (On the proportionate interest in color and 
ont (Kentucky form. Experiment with 800 pupils. pdidag. 
Dewey, E. Behavior developmentininfants. sychol., 1935, 36, 202-214; 241-251.—The findings 
( mbia Univ. Press, 1935. Pp. viii + of D. Kats H. Volkelt, Minna Eljasch, and others 
eis a survey of the outstand- are set forth. [he author’s experiments frst dealt 
iterature of the subject from with animals, then with children under 2 years of 
parts treat in succession: age, from 2 to 6 years of age, and from 6 to 14 years of 
ior of the human fetus: age. Children under 3% years of age almost without 
luring infancy: summary exception choose on the basis of form. After this age 
part includes a statement a strong predilection for color begins to manifest 
stalt theories of behavior itself. In the lower primary grades 19.5% of the 
e from biology and neu- pupils choose by form, 709 by color. he largest 
f structure and function from percentage of form-reactors were of the highest 
second and third parts cover intelligence type the largest percentage ol color- 
sensory stimulation and motor reactors were of the lowest intelligence type.—S. V 
fourth part adds to these material Downs (Berkeley, Calif.) 
and language. Biblio graphy of 1237. Flory, C. D. Sex differences in skeletal 
212. 


> 


ct index.—R. R. Willougl development. Child Develpm., 1935, 6, 205 
em sis of more than 6500 roentgenograms of the 
geht hands of subjects from birth to maturity indicate 
that in skeletal development “girls are ahead of boys 
at birth; they are about one year ahead school 
age; they are approximately one and a half years 
ahead at age nine; and about two years ahead of 
boys at the average age for the onset of puberty ‘s 


F. D. McTeer (Wayne Universit 


Dimock, H. S. A research in adolescence. 

I. Put bescence and physical growth. Child Develpm., 
6, 95 leasurements taken over a period 
on height, weight, physical strength, 

of 200 bovs. age 12 to 16 vears 

dif ferences in tl a eight 


same chronologic “ age but of different abs yaa . 
tus are approximately as great as those 1238. Foster, R. G. Objective methods of socio- 


s two years different in age but of the logical research generally applicable to child develop- 
scent status. The most rapid growth in ment studies. J. educ. Soctol., 1935, 9, 79-87. 
1 weight comes in the year during which Various methods of sociol gical research are enum- 
erated and classifed. The desirability of formulating 
a definite field of research in the sociology of childhood 
is presented along with suggestions for a project to 
“Mo tor ability increases throughout study the demands which organized soctets , as exem- 
less rapidly in the period during plified by the school, makes upon the child.—F. D. 
is reached than during a similar @cTeer (Wayne University 
pre-pubescent status or following 1239. Frank, L. K. The society for research in 
McTeer (Wayne University). child development. /. educ. Sociol., 1935, 9, 67-71. 
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1249. McCarthy, D. A preliminary rey 
new articulation test for young children. 
1935, 32, 699. Abstract 
orth Caroli 
1250 McGeoch, G. O. Reminiscence 
learning by kindergarten children. 
1935, 32, 700.—Abstract f 
Carolina 
1251 
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Meltzer, H. Children’s attitudes to parents, 
Ort! 1935, 5, 244—2¢ 
the attitudes toward parents of 
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lded satisfactory results 
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cerns | children’s notions ol 
tive nature of children’s reactions, 
children’s feeling reactions, (4) parental 

repression and expression 11 
and (6) social dimer 
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Michaels, J. J. The heilpedagogical station 
of as children’ s — at the ee of vam 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1935, 5, 266-2 
paper proposes ‘‘to acquaint child guidance 
with the somewhat unique Lazar Clini 
pedagogy. Founded by Erwin 
as a part of the Clinic for Children at the | 
of Vienna, it attempts to combine medi 
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1257. Orton, S. T. The development of speech 
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1258. Pawlowski, F., & Warczak, A. Badania z 
zakresu uzdolnienia melodyjnego dzieci. 
tions on the musical 
Arch. Psychol.,- 1933-4, 6, 
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1260. Pyles, M. K., Stoltz, H. R., & MacFarland, 
J. W. The accuracy of mothers’ reports on birth and 
developmental data. elpm., 1935, 6, 165 
I In a representative sample of children 
in a superior urban community, comparisons 
between mothers’ reports of their chil- 
pment at a 21-month physical 
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primary records taken at birth and 


‘The a slight but 
nothers to forget some of the 
ilties of rearing ¢ mothers tend to forget 
and disturbances suffered during preg- 
vy: they tend to forget the injuries received at the 
of the child and use of instruments at that time; 
the ild during infancy are for- 
and finally, mothers tend to remember that 
their children walk and had their first teeth at an 
lier age than the primary records indicate.”’ 
McTeer (Wayne University). 


1261. Reckless, W. C. As sociologists enter child 
development study. /. educ. Sociol., 1935, 9, 111-118. 
today approach the field of child 

pment witl knowledge of and respect for 
research techniques and a theoretical background 
which provides an understandable and intelligible 
frame of reference for research in such a field. Their 
principal liabilities are their lack of facilities in secur- 
ing children with which to work and their difficulties 
in supporting coordinated long-time projects. Never- 
make and are making sig- 
nificant contributions in ‘“‘comparative studies of 
children growing up under clearly defined social levels 
and backgrounds”; in attempting ‘‘to describe the 
process by which individual children acquire certain 
attitudes, ideals, beliefs, consciousness of kind, 
and modes of behavior’; and in measuring the 
al results of the many social programs designed 


F. D. McTeer (Wayne 
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Reynolds, M. M. The sleep of young chil- 
Ment. 


was 


hive 
12 
dren in a twenty-four hour nursery school. 
Hyg., N Y., 1935, 19, 602-609.—This study 
made during the six weeks of summer school of 1931 

3 at the Institute of Euthenics at Vassar College. 
In the table comparing the sleep of children of differ- 
ronological ages, it is shown that there existed 
variations in the amount of sleep taken by a 
ym day to day, but that the variations in 
weekly, bi-weekly or monthly averages for the same 
child were small. It is postulated that there may be a 
‘tendency in the organism to maintain a fairly con- 
stant sleep balance over a longer period of time than 
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the twenty-four hour span.” The imp 
immediate external conditions in forming sleep 
must not be emphasized. When the following 
tions are satisfied there should be ‘‘faith”’ ¢] 
will determine the necessary amount of 
child: regular rest and retiring habits n 
lished; conditions conducive to sleep sl 
ent; and a day so balanced that it 
organism for sleep should be planned 

(Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y. 

1263. Rogers, K. H. An out-patient clinic proce, 
ure for the psychometric examination of pre-schg 
children (9 months to 3 years). Psychol. Bull., 19% 
32, 698-699.—Abstract.—J. F. Da North 
Carolina). 

1264. Scheiblet, Z. Préba badaz nad rozumienieg 
sie wzajemnem dzieci polskich w wieku 6-8 lat. (4y 
attempt to investigate the mutual understanding 
Polish children from 6 to 8 years of age) 
| Psychol., 1933-4, 6, 193-224—Ty 
children investigated by Piaget understood QTOWN-Upy 
better than they did other children. I nvestigatiog 
of Polish children, on the other hand, do not furnig 
any grounds for affirming that children understagj 
grown-ups otherwise than they do other children— 
S. Blachowski (Poznan) 

1265. Smith, M. Suggestions for sociologigl 
research in child development. J. § 


rt 


Wil 


between 


Polsk 


Arch. 


. educ. Sai 
1935, 9, 105-110.—The author presents a classifi) 
enumeration of the answers of ‘“‘a_representati, 
number of American sociologists” to the following 
questions: ‘‘What aspects of child life and develop 
ment do sociologists think they can most profitably 
study in the near future and at what points of child 
study do they feel they can make distinctive researd 
contributions?”"—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University) 

1266. Symonds, P. M. Seriousness of persom 
problems of adolescents and degree of interest # 
these problems. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 707-708- 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1267. Tennenbaum, E. Rola kina w zainteres 
waniach dzieciecych. (Role of the cinema in children 
interests.) Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1933-4, 6, 163-1@ 

Interest in the cinema obviously depends on a 
and sex. Boys are more interested in adventurg 
girls in romance and story—quite as in reading. The 
films that most often cause dissatisfaction are naturh 
science school films and drawings.—S. Blachowii 
(Poznan). 

1268. Thompson, H. The development of uprgt 
posture. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 693.—Abstract= 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1269. Tryon, C. M. Sex differences in childre 
opinions of each other. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 4 
547.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolin} 

1270. Wenger, M. A. An investigation of 00 
tioned responses in human infants. Psychol. Bit 
1935, 32, 691.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (Nod 
Carolina). 

[See also abstracts 788, 800, 842, 892, 1063, 1088, 

1100, 1123. ] 
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